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THE GREAT CONFESSION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
recited very generally in its worship, is not an incanta- 
tion. Yet many seem to use its recitation merely to 
call up in their minds the idea that their belief alone 
saves them. Belief in our divine Lord and Saviour is 
essential, but it is not the only essential. Christianity 
is life, not simply a system of philosophy, defined more 
particularly as theology. Without the very assimila- 
tion of the great Christian doctrines until they shape 
and characterize one’s very spiritual and moral being, 
all affirmations of belief are but vain repetitions. 

A living faith in Jesus Christ is something infinitely 
beyond the intellectual endorsement of the historical 
record of His life and the sublime truths that He pro- 
claimed. Yet much contemporary preaching and teach- 
ing fails to impress this most solemn fact. 

There is a twofold reason for offering here Dr. 
Lingle’s What Does it Mean to Believe on Jesus 
Christ? though some might think it rather elementary 
for a periodical like ‘this. We often need to be 
newly impressed with the profound meaning of some- 
thing we already know. Then, again, many who are 
fully awake to the value of certain truths welcome 
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fresh ways of putting them, to the enriching of their 
own equipment for teaching. 

Dr. Lingle at first shows how superficial are the 
ideas of many as to belief, and then proceeds to con- 
sider believing as receiving, as trusting, and as commit- 
ting. The latter part of his discussion takes up the way 
we get this belief. The whole paper is a careful collat- 
ing of passages in a way to make the Scripture self- 
explaining and self-illuminating, when giving an an- 
swer to the question that forms the title. Many pas- 
tors and teachers will find in this brief contribution 
no little help in explaining the way of life. 


DESPITE FREQUENT EXPRESSIONS TO THE CONTRARY, 
theology is not to be classed among unpopular subjects. 
The proof of this is seen when some one who has 
the public ear casts doubt upon a fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the newspapers, always quick to dis- 
cern “news values,” immediately give the utterance 
prominent notice. Furthermore, it is apt to provoke 
popular discussion. Though not having reached the 
stage of widespread factional division, there is a grow- 
ing controversy between the conservative and liberal 
elements in the evangelical church at large which may 
foreshadow a broad horizontal cleavage at a time not 
far away. 

For this reason important doctrinal deliverances 
are noted with uncommon interest. One of the most 
recent of these comes from Germany, and, mirabile 
dictu, is on the conservative side. It is treated in out- | 
line by Dr. Remensnyder under the simple caption, 
The Apostles’ Creed. It is a cheering message, for we 
learn that able professors in German universities have 
united in defense of the Creed, each one considering 
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a single article of that ancient confession of faith. 
These contributions have been gathered into a volume, 
and are here considered in their order in the Creed. 

This is more, however, than a book review, as Dr. 
Remensnyder adds certain historical observations and 
solid doctrinal remarks of his own. Though not 
lengthy, this paper is significant of the theological 
alignment that is forming, and it is most encouraging 
that this collaborative apologetic is produced in a scho- 
lastic realm that has hitherto led in loose and hostile 
teaching. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE EXEGESIS OF JoB 19: 25-27 wag 
handled by Professor John H. Raven with scholarly 
thoroughness in the last issue of this quarterly. In the 
present number he concludes his treatment of this noted 
passage by his inquiry into its Messianic significance, 
under the same title, Job’s Messianic Hope. Was it a 
prediction of the Messiah? 

As in the problem of its exegesis, so here, we have 
at first a compiling of comments by noted students of 
this book. Dr. Raven then gives some attention to the 
meaning of Messianic prediction, and, in the light of 
its consideration, concludes that Job 19: 25-27 “was 
Messianic in the fullest sense of the word.” To this 
conclusion he applies three tests, all based upon the 
relation of Job’s words here to other sayings in the 
book, and to passages in the Old and New Testaments. 

In discussing the question of Job’s comprehension 
of the significance of his own words Dr. Raven makes 
this observation, which may well be kept in mind by 
students of any book in the canon: “After all, the vital 
question in the interpretation of Scripture is not, 
What did the human author mean by his words or 
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understand them to mean? but, What did the Spirit 
of God mean by them?” 

In the closing paragraphs of this able paper the 
writer asks if the New Testament has fulfilled what 
God meant when He led Job to say: “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” and his answer, in the light of the 
whole argument, is an unqualified affirmative. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ABLE TO READ THE GREEK 
New Testament is continually being urged upon 
preachers. The object of such study is, not to see 
merely the originals of familiar words and passages, to 
hope to improve the translation or to correct errors in 
standard versions, but rather that one may gain the fine 
distinctions and shades of meaning that add so much 
to the significance and force of what is said. 

Any one familiar with more than one language 
knows how difficult it is to convey the exact meanings 
of peculiarities of speech from the one tongue into an- 
other. The small words that form so much of the 
framework of language are especially liable to lose some 
of their force and their more subtle implications.~ Dr. 
Robertson gives us a word study that illustrates this 
very well, though he here confines his attention to one 
part of speech, as indicated by his title, Pictures in 
Prepositions. As he says, one cannot slur over the 
prepositions if he expects to understand the Greek 
Testament. 

Only a limited treatment of these words can be 
attempted here, of course, but enough is given to illus- 
trate very fully the importance of understanding them. 
Several instances are cited where the writer’s delicate 
play on words is lost in translation. On the other hand 
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the mistake of seeing rigid distinctions between certain 
prepositions of similar signification is pointed out. 
The author’s title is a happy one, for such careful 
discrimination in translating as is here urged suggests 
the appreciation of those finer touches of a great artist’s 
brush which give the picture its real value to the culti- 
vated eye. Many a devoted student will want to keep 
this paper as an aid to his own study of the Greek text. 


PERSONAL HABITS TEND TO BECOME INSTINCTS, AND 
institutional customs to crystallize into sacred tradi- 
tions. In its methods and polity the church is no ex- 
ception. Ideas that have well served certain times and 
classes of people may persist from sheer respect for 
established custom and a certain natural disinclination 
to change; the hand is used to the old tool, so why try 
a new one? 

The mission field, with its varying problems, offers 
a good chance to study the disparity between old means 
and new conditions. In Rev. John Ritchie’s paper, 
The Rise and Growth of Evangelical Congregations in 
South America, is presented a study in just this prob- 
lem of finding the best way, as distinct from the merely 
conventional way, to further the cause of our Lord in 
that continent. In evangelizing the world varying con- 
ditions call for adaptations. Obviously unevangelized 
Oriental peoples may respond to methods that fail, or 
even work harm, when applied to Occidental peoples 
holding a form of Christianity. 

A discussion of this kind would lack value if it did 
not deal frankly with certain features of missionary 
work as carried on by Protestant denominations in 
South America. For example, it is shown how the 
missionary’s quite natural zeal for his home denomina- 
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tion may injure the native church. But right pro- 
cedure is possible only when misconceptions and mis- 
takes, existing even along with the sincerest purposes, 
have been pointed out and corrected. Mr. Ritchie 
therefore writes in a straightforward manner and from 
the viewpoint of long years of personal experience and 
observation and out of greater concern for the needs 
of the field than for traditional methods, largely de- 
veloped in the Far East. 

Dealing here with Churches and Schools, Churches 
and Missionaries, Indigenous Churches, and A King- 
dom of Priests, he submits an argument for a type of 
missionary and missionary relationship in South 
America which at least deserves the consideration of 
judicial students of the problem. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH DEMANDS MEN OF CHRISTIAN 
faith, patience, courage, intelligence, energy, and ca- 
pacity for leadership. It is no place for the incom- 
petent, the vocational misfit, or the preacher looking 
for comfortable routine. Recent articles in this quar- 
terly upon the rural church were received in a way to 
indicate the growing interest in this work. In. the 
present issue Dr. Paul L. Vogt, a specialist on the sub- 
ject, takes up Recent Tendencies in Rural Religious 
Life. He covers the question in its broad aspects, and 
in the compass of a few pages brings out some striking 
points. 

As is shown, changing conditions of the times have 
affected both the character of rural population and life 
in the country. Old weaknesses in religious effort have 
been exposed, such as, limited vision, denominational 
competition in small places, and antiquated church 
facilities. Realization of these difficulties is resulting 
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in the application of scientific methods. The com- 
munity is being studied, not from the standpoint of 
denominational interests, but with a view to the relig- 
ious needs of the region as a whole. The aim is now 
to serve every family, not simply to maintain a center 
for “preaching service.” Sectarian competition is giv- 
ing place to a wiser distribution of leadership. De- 
nominational ideas of supervision are verging toward 
a common basis adapted to rural conditions, old con- 
troversies Over minor points in belief are subsiding. A 
new concept of the nature and function of the rural 
church is manifest. 

History repeats itself, and the most striking and 
significant fact here brought out is that of the return 
of the country pastor to that high place of leadership 
held by his predecessors in colonial times. This tends 
toward permanency of location for the pastor, with 
greater opportunity for achievement. Already young 
men are beginning to turn their attention to the de- 
mands and possibilities of the American rural pas- 
torate, and the outlook becomes hopeful. 


R. M. K. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BELIEVE ON 
JESUS CHRIST? 


By Water L. Liner, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 


Acts 16:31:—“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 


Over and over again in the New Testament, it may be 
in slightly different words, we are told that in order to 
be saved we must believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But what does it mean to believe on Jesus Christ? 
I am sure that there is much misunderstanding on this 
point. Two incidents which have come under my obser- 
vation will serve to illustrate this misunderstanding. 

One night I was sitting in a hotel lobby crowded 
with young soldiers. ‘They were very profane. War 
seems to beget profanity, as well as many other evils. 
Strangely enough their conversation turned to religion 
after a while. One young fellow who had been 
especially profane said: “Well, I expect to be saved.” 
When challenged by one of his comrades for the reason 
of the hope that was in him, he replied: “The Bible 
says that if you believe on Jesus Christ you will be 
saved, and I believe on Him.” What conception did 
that young soldier have of faith in Jesus Christ? 

One day a cultured Christian man who had been an 
elder in his church for forty years handed me a beauti- 
ful tribute he had written to a friend of his who had 
recently died. When I had read it, he asked me what 
I thought of it. I replied that it was an exquisitely 
beautiful tribute to his friend, and then I expressed my 
surprise to learn that his friend was such a firm believer 
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in Jesus Christ, for he had been a man whose reputation 
was known far and wide. I stated that I had always 
heard that his friend was a confirmed drunkard, a 
gambler, and a dissolute man. The elder replied: “Oh, 
he was all of these, but he certainly believed on Jesus 
Christ.” What conception did that elder have of faith 
in Jesus Christ? His conception was much the same 
as that of the soldier boy. They both thought of faith 
in Jesus Christ as a belief in the Gospel record that we 
have about Him, and nothing more. They both thought 
that faith in Jesus Christ is believing that Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem, brought up in Nazareth, had a min- 
istry of three years in Palestine, was crucified on Cal- 
vary, was raised from the dead, and has ascended up 
into Heaven. Of course, real, saving faith includes these 
historical facts and the whole Gospel record, but it does 
not stop there. ‘This is only the beginning of faith. 
It goes much farther. Let us turn to the Bible and 
endeavor to construct for ourselves a fuller conception 
of faith. 

Believing is Receiving. John 1: 12—“But as many 
as received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on his name.” 

Note that believing and receiving are synonymous in 
this passage. Believing on Jesus Christ is not simply 
believing certain historical facts about Him, as im- 
portant as they may be; it is also receiving Him into 
our hearts and lives. Jesus is a living Saviour, and is 
still seeking entrance into our hearts. Revelation 3: 20 
brings this thought out in a striking figure: “Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock; and if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
sup with him, and he with me.” Faith in Jesus Christ 
means the receiving of Jesus into our hearts and enter- 
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ing into the closest communion and fellowship with 
Him. 

The Apostle Paul brings out this same idea in Gala- 
tians 2:20, a passage of marvelous beauty: “I am 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me, and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me.” Note especially that sen- 
tence: “Christ liveth in me.” The old self had been 
taken down off the throne and crucified, and the Christ 
had been received and enthroned over his whole being. 
Martin Luther suggests that if some one had knocked 
at the door of Paul’s heart and asked if Saul of Tarsus 
lived there, that he would have replied that Saul of 
Tarsus had been crucified years before and that Christ 
lived there. That is a part of the very essence of faith. 

A minister of international reputation gives his 
Christian experience in somewhat the following way. 
I quote from memory as I do not have his printed words 
before me. One day Jesus appeared to him in a vision 
and said: “My son, give me the keys to your heart.” 
When he handed him the keys, Jesus said: “Are they 
all there?” Then the young man had to confess that 
they were not all there. He had kept a small key to a 
small chamber of his soul, and pleaded that he might be 
allowed to keep it, as it was very small and as it was 
so precious to him. But the Master declined to take 
any if He could not have all. Again the vision returned 
and again Jesus asked for the keys. The young man 
still pleaded that he might be allowed to keep the little 
one. Again Jesus went away. The third time the 
vision came, and Jesus asked for the keys of his heart. 
The young man then cried: “Master, here they all are, 
the little key and all. Come in and take complete pos- 
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session of every room, cleanse my heart, and make it 
Thine own abiding place.” Believing in Jesus Christ 
is receiving Jesus Christ into our hearts and lives. 

Believing is Trusting. Ephesians 1: 12-183—“That 
we should be to the praise of his glory, who first trusted 
in Christ. In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard 
the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation: in 
whom also after that ye believed, ye were sealed with 
that Holy Spirit of promise.” 

Note in this passage that believing and trusting are 
synonymous. Believing in Jesus Christ is trusting 
Jesus Christ. 

We often use the word believe in the sense of trust. 
Frequently you hear some one say: “I certainly be- 
lieve in that man.” When a person says that, does he 
simply mean that he believes that the man bears a cer- 
tain name, lives on such and such a street, and that he is 
engaged in a certain line of business? Does he simply 
mean that he believes certain historical facts about the 
man to be true? Not at all. He means that he trusts 
him. So when the Christian says that he believes on 
Jesus Christ he means that he trusts Jesus Christ. He 
believes all the facts about Jesus, he believes that the 
claims of Jesus are true, but most of all he trusts Jesus 
and opens the door and lets Him into his soul to take 
- complete possession. Faith in Jesus Christ is a loving 
trust in a living Lord. 

Believing is Committing. 2 Timothy 1:12—“I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” 

Note the progressive steps: I know, I believe, I 
commit. 

At our mother’s knee, in the Sabbath School, through 
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the preaching of the Word, through the reading of the 
Bible, and in other ways we learn to know Jesus. As 
we learn to know Him our hearts are drawn towards 
Him, and we begin to believe on Him and to trust Him, 
and then we commit our souls and our eternal destiny to 
Him. Faith is not complete until the commitment has 
been made. 

One day a little child was stricken with a terrible 
ilmess, and lingered hovering between life and death 
for weeks. The father knew a physician in the city. 
In fact he knew and believed a great many things about 
him. He knew the house in which the physician was 
born, he knew the college and medical school where the 
physician had graduated, he knew the street on which 
the physician lived and the number of his house and his 
telephone. He knew the tall building down town in 
which his office was located. He knew that the physician 
had the reputation of having great skill in dealing with 
the diseases of children. He knew and believed firmly 
all these facts and others about the physician, but up to 
this point his knowledge and faith accomplished noth- ~ 
ing for the little child. But the father did not stop here. 
He took up the telephone, called the physician, and — 
asked him to come at once. When he came he was 
warmly received into the home, taken to the sick room, 
and the little child was committed to his care. He was 
used of God in saving the life of the little one. The 
father and mother knew the physician, they believed 
in him, and then committed their precious child into his 
care. 

So it is with faith in Jesus. It begins with knowing 
Jesus, as He is revealed to us in the Gospel records, 
but it does not stop there. We may believe firmly all 
that has been written about Him and yet not have sav- 
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ing faith. But as we learn to know Jesus in the Gos- 
pel story, we begin to love and trust Him, and then we 
open the door and let Him into our hearts, and commit 
to Him our salvation and our eternal destiny. 

Now that we have constructed our own definition 
of faith direct from the Scriptures, let us compare it 
with the great definition which the Westminster fathers 
give in the Westminster Shorter Cathechism. ‘Faith 
in Jesus Christ is a saving grace, whereby we receive and 
rest upon him alone for salvation, as he is offered to us 
in the gospel.” Mark those words “received and rest 
upon him.” They are the heart of the definition, and 
they are the heart of all true faith in Jesus Christ. 

How Do We Get This Faith? I have seen a book 
entitled, The Will to Believe. Can we by sheer will 
power come into the faith of which we have been speak- 
ing? Faith does not come that way. The Scriptures 
are not silent on this point. 

We are taught that faith comes by the hearing and 
the reading of the Word. Romans 10: 17—“So faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
How can we believe on Jesus Christ unless we know 
the facts about Him, and how can we know if we do not 
read or hear the Scriptures which testify of Him? The 
experiences of two young men, whom I have known, 
will illustrate the truth of this. 

The first young man was editor of a newspaper. 
He seemed to enjoy flaunting his unbelief in the face 
of the minister. One day when he was expressing his 
doubts about the Bible the minister asked him to be a 
little more definite and name a specific passage which 
he did not believe. After some hesitation he blurted 
out a misquotation. The minister told him that he had 
not quoted it correctly and handed him the Bible and 
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asked him to read it correctly. But he could not locate 
it. The minister told him that it was in a certain chap- 
ter in Deuteronomy. The minister then observed that 
the young man, with much redness of face, was search- 
ing in the New Testament for the book of Deuteron- 
omy. Is it any wonder if a young man like that does 
not believe in the Bible or in Jesus Christ? How could 
he? 

One day the same minister took his seat by a young 
man on a railroad train. In the conversation that 
followed the young man made an apt quotation of 
Scripture. The minister expressed a great deal of 
pleasure. The young man then told of his experience 
with the Bible. A few years before he found himself 
drifting into infidelity and was rather proud of it. But 
one day he held a caucus with himself and concluded 
that he would at least be an intelligent infidel. He 
realized that he knew absolutely nothing about the 
Bible. So he proceeded to purchase a Bible with a 
view to reading it, that he might answer it intelligently. 
Before he had read the Bible three months he was 
looking for a minister to baptize him and receive him 
into the church. When the young man had finished his 
story he reached down into his traveling bag and 
brought out one of the best marked and best worn 
Bibles the minister had ever seen. Faith comes by the 
reading and hearing of the Word. 

Faith also comes by doing. In John 7:17 Jesus 
says: “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.” How can a man 
believe who deliberately tramples under his feet the 
will of God and the love of God? 

A minister was walking out of the gates of a great 
world exposition when a stranger joined him. They 
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walked together for a good many city blocks. The 
stranger did most of the talking, and the chief topic of 
his conversation was made up of violent criticisms of 
Christianity. When they were about to part the min- 
ister reminded him that he had spoken in the bitterest 
terms of the Christian religion, which was very dear 
to him, and then requested permission to ask one ques- 
tion. The permission was granted. The minister 
asked this very direct and personal question: ‘Are 
you living a pure life?” At first the stranger resented 
this, but the minister pressed it, reminding him that 
they would probably never meet again until they should 
meet at the judgment seat. The stranger then hung 
his head and with shame answered, “No.” How was 
it possible for a man to believe when he was living deep 
in the mire of sin? Much of the unbelief in the world 
is moral rather than intellectual. 

As we proceed further with our study we find in 
Galatians 5: 22 that faith is a fruit of the Spirit. After 
all, it is not the hearing or the doing of the Word that 
creates faith, but it is as these visible means are used 
by the Spirit that they flower out and bear the fruit of 
faith. 

In Hebrews 12: 2 we are carried a step further and 
are told that Jésus is the author and finisher of our 
faith, We remember how, in the days of His flesh, 
He called about Him a group of men who knew very 
little of Him, and who could not have had a great deal 
of what we call faith, and how He journeyed with them 
and taught them and worked faith in them until Peter, 
acting as spokesman for the group, could say with great 
confidence: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” In the same way He can and will work faith in . 
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us if we are willing to journey with Him and sit at His 
feet. 

The Bible carries us a step farther in Ephesians 2: 8 
—<“By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not 
of yourselves: it is a gift of God.” In its last analysis 
faith is a gift of God. He uses the other means of 
which we have been speaking only as channels through 
which He may bestow this great gift. 

When we begin to go a little deeper, we discover 
that eternal life and everything leading up to it are 
gifts of God. We are told that God gave His only 
begotten Son, that Jesus gave Himself, that God gave 
the Holy Spirit, that He gives repentance, that He 
gives faith, that He gives the power to confess Christ. 
In short, He gives eternal life and everything con- 
nected with it. It is all of grace. 

This brings us back to the great question: “What 
must I do to be saved?” It looks as if God does every- 
thing and as if there were very little left for me to do, 
and so there is, “lest any man should boast.” But mark 
well the great answer: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” We need only turn 
our hearts to Him, with a readiness to receive Him, and 
rest upon Him for salvation, and He will enter and do 
all the rest. 


: 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


By Junius B. Remensnyper, D.D., LL.D. 


THE Apostles’ Creed is the most venerable of unin- 
spired documents. It derives its name from the tradi- 
tion that it was drawn up by the apostles at the Ascen- 
sion, as the symbol of the faith they were to preach in 
their missionary journeys. The great critic Lessing 
accordingly assigned to the Creed, as having been deliv- 
ered to the apostles by Christ Himself, a higher author- 
ity than that of the Scriptures. This view had also 
been held by the church father, Ambrosius. But, while 
we do not accept the Ascension legend as historic, yet 
contrary to McGiffert, who thinks it had a polemical 
origin, we believe this legend embodies the true source 
of its origin. Its intent was confessional. 

It is a growth. It is an expansion of the baptismal 
formula given by the ascending Lord. Whether it 
originated in the East or West is still an open ques- 
tion. Present criticism seems to decide that it arose in 
the Orient in a Greek form, and was then translated 
into Latin. Its extreme antiquity is shown by the fact 
that both Irenaeus (110 a.p.) and Tertullian (150 
A.D.) declare that it has been handed down from the 
time of the apostles. Seeberg, in his recent History of 
Doctrines, declares that “this most ancient form, still 
preserved, was in common use in Greek, the ecclesias- 
tical language then used, at the beginning of the second 
and at the end of the first century, at Rome, and had 
then been imported from the East, i.e., from Asia 
Minor.” ‘There are undoubted references to the exist- 
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ence of such a common Christian creed or confession in 
the New Testament, as the “form of sound words” 
which Paul charges Timothy to “hold fast” (2 Tim. 
1:18). 

Thus we are able to trace the beginnings of this 
formula of faith, called The Rule of Truth, back to the 
original sources of Christianity. “The historical sig- 
nificance of this brief and unbiased summary of the 
great realities of the Christian faith,” says the learned 
theologian, Zahn, “was very great. It preserved intact 
the consciousness that salvation is dependent upon the 
deeds of Christ; it taught the Church to construct 
Christian doctrine as the doctrine of the deeds of God, 
and finally it taught men to view the deeds of God 
under the threefold conception of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” Pause a moment and think what might 
have been the development of Christianity without this 
Creed, or under the influence of a heretical one. 

Our purpose in taking up this theme at this time 
is to call attention to a remarkable volume that has re- 
cently appeared. Germany is the land where critical 
scholarship has most daringly attacked the old Scrip- 
tural foundations. And to such an extreme has this 
assault been carried in many of the universities, that 
among large numbers the ancient Christian Creed has 
fallen quite into disregard, and altogether into disuse. 
An impression, indeed, has prevailed that no scientific 
theologian could longer be found who would be willing 
to make a serious stand in its defense. ‘The idea there- 
fore arose of asking a number of the leading theolo- 
gians in the chief universities to contribute each an 
article upon, in defense of, and in illustration of, the 
successive articles of the Creed. The proposition met 
with enthusiastic response. Thirteen papers were con- 
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tributed. ‘These are now issued at Leipsic under the 
title, The Truth of the Apostles’ Creed, with the state- 
ment that it is a gift of theology to the church, which 
will not only provide abundant weapons for its arsenal, 
but that it constitutes an enduring historical testimony, 
that, in these days of strenuous assault upon the faith, 
the church possesses a theology which stands loyally 
by her, and can do so with entire scientific conscien- 
tiousness. 

Our purpose is to give in very briefest outline an 
epitome of the conclusions of these scientific theologi- 
cal thinkers on the great Christian verities of the Creed. 
The book opens with a historical introduction by Dr. 
Bonwetsch, Professor of Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen. After a searching analysis of 
the facts he concludes in favor of the Creed’s very 
earliest traditional origin, and that the ancient docu- 
ment has not been altered by the additions. He says 
that the great lesson of the Creed, and of its being held 
as the center of Christian instruction through the 
ancient and Middle Ages, is that it “testifies that the 
confession of allegiance to Christ was the foundation of 
the Church from the very beginning.” ‘The Creed was 
meant to establish the thesis that God is our God 
through Jesus Christ, our Saviour. This Luther recog- 
nized as its content. And its second purpose is that 
the church must be confessional. She must be a wit- 
nessing church. Therefore she must have an Ecumen- 
ical Confession, identifying Christians everywhere as 
those who hold the revelation of God in Christ as the 
foundation of our salvation. 

Dr. Kaftan, General Superintendent of Schleswig, 
takes up the first article, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty.” He shows that this can not be affirmed 
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with us by Jews and Mohammedans, for the Creed is 
a unit and must be accepted as a whole. This article 
involves that God is personality, not nature, but more 
than nature—that He is spirit, that He is power, and 
He is a God of order, seen in the smallest as well as 
in the greatest things. And when we stammeringly 
call Him Father, we gaze into the profoundest depths. 
This is the stupendous, incomprehensible fact, that 
eternal Power—in that Jesus was the Christ—revealed 
itself as our Father. ‘This sublime announcement has 
come down to us through the passing centuries, and 
nothing has detracted from it. No natural science can 
disturb the security of this confession. Christians are 
grateful for all the results of modern investigation. 
But those who patch together a conception of the uni- 
verse out of the elements of natural science, and con- 
struct a faith out of the knowledge gained through the 
reason and senses, are—while professing to judge his- 
torically—really judging dogmatically and involve 
themselves in hopeless failure and ridicule.” 

Dr. Dunkman, Professor of Systematic and Prac- 
tical Theology at Greifswald, considers the clause, 
“Maker of Heaven and Earth.” He cites the opening 
verse of Genesis: “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth,” as the sublimest ever written. 
Without this announcement, despite all the power and 
grandeur of nature, we would yet fail to recognize the 
Creator. Creation alone, without revelation, is a book 
with seven seals. Creation, he defines, as the calling 
forth of something out of nothing. This he opposes to 
Haeckel’s definition of natura naturans, a nature which 
begets itself. Creation, contrariwise, is the prerogative 
of the living God alone. This declaration of the Creed 
is clear and definite over against the spirit of the 
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modern age, as shown in confessions of the learned, in 
the songs of poets, and in the creations of artists, which 
are a gentle and mournful skepticism, that, like Goethe, 
stands with a sense of mysterious awe in the presence 
of the inexhaustible realities of the universe. 

Dr. Haussleiter, Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis at Greifswald, takes up the second article, 
“TI believe in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God, our Lord.” These few words, he declares, em- 
brace “the entire substance of the Christian faith. This 
article recognizes in Christ’s Word, the words of God, 
in His acts, the acts of God, in His person, the person 
of God.” The determining factor here is prayer. 
“Those who call upon the name of the Lord Jesus,” the 
early Christians designated themselves. The worship 
of Jehovah, enjoined in the law and prophets, is trans- 
formed into prayer to, and through the Name of, 
Christ. This confession was made at baptism. Here 
“those who simply respect Jesus, and true believers, 
part company.” But the latter have on their side the 
innumerable company of Christian confessors in all 
ages. It is an undeniable fact, that the custom of 
“calling upon the name of Jesus, is not the result of a 
gradual apotheosis or deification of Jesus, but that it 
appeared at once at the establishment of the Christian 
Church.” 

The vital theme of the Virgin Birth is treated by 
Dr. Gruetzmacher, Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Erlangen. He cites the Scripture passages: “The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee,” and, “The holy 
thing which is begotten shall be called the Son of 
God.” “Not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of a man.” This last, he says, excludes 
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all carnal paternity in the birth of Jesus. Humanity 
contributes nothing to His coming, but only receives 
Him. Scientific fantasies and critical incapacity, says 
Harnack, have utterly failed to suggest heathen 
legends as imposing on the early Christians the fiction 
of the Virgin Birth. We meet, in the church of the 
Apostolic Age, not the slightest indication to dispute 
this. On the contrary, when the church framed her 
first fixed form of confession, at the close of the first 
or beginning of the second century, she at once incor- 
porated in it the words, “conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary.” ‘They are the integral part 
of the very earliest form of the Creed known to us. 
Of the great clause, “crucified dead and buried, 
descended into hell,” the critique is given by Althaus, 
Professor of Systematic Theology at Leipsic. He re- 
plies to the criticism, that the Creed omits the active 
life of Christ—passing at once from His birth to His 
sufferings and death, that His whole life-work was but 
preparatory to these. The cross is the keynote and 
compendium of the Gospel history. Jesus dies to do 
the utmost that love can do, dies with the purpose of 
making atonement for His brethren, knowing Himself 
called of God to give “his life a ransom for many.” 
Hence the apostles in their preaching determined to 
know nothing “save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
This clause carries us into the real center of the Creed. 
The gateway of Christ’s passion stands open before us. 
“Nothing else can be placed upon an equality with it. 
This incomparable history rings through all the life of 
the believing Church, through all her prayers and 
hymns; it is the exhaustless fountain whence has flowed 
ceaselessly the stream of Christian song, the noblest 
creations of Christian art, and our most overpowering 
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oratorios have drawn their inspiration from it.” In our 
last hour, when the great enemy assails the citadel of 
life, we will look to the triumphant banner of the cross 
of Christ and depart in peace. The Lutheran Church, 
Dr. Althaus states, interprets “hell” or “hades” in that 
broader meaning which makes Christ, in the interval 
between His death and burial, manifest Himself also 
to the spirits of the lost. 

Dr. Ihmels, Professor of Dogmatics and Ethics, 
and President of the General Lutheran Conference, 
writes on, “the third day He rose again from the dead.” 
He considers the resurrection an irrefutable historical 
fact. He asserts that, with a sedulous care that is 
unmistakable, the Gospel narrative specifies that the 
Lord’s appearances after the crucifixion were bodily. 
The sober testimony of the disciples cannot be nullified 
by the suggestion of visionary appearances. If there is 
no resurrection of Christ, then, as Paul contends in the 
15th chapter of Corinthians, all faith is vain. The 
bodily resurrection of Christ carries with it the assur- 
ance of our own resurrection and hope of immortal 
life. This awakened body is not, however, material, in 
the sense of our present body. “The whole history of 
the Church of Jesus Christ justifies the Easter faith. 
Everything in the Church proclaims aloud that the 
crucified One is alive. We have a living Saviour, who 
safely leads His Church by His Almighty Hand 
through the scenes of time.” 

The ascension and session at the right hand of God 
in Heaven are allotted to Dr. Schlatter, Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in the University of Tuebin- 
gen. As to the scientific objection that this confines 
Heaven to a definite locality and that space can have 
no bounds, he replies that we do not think in the ascen- 
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sion of the stars and their inconceivable distances, nor 
of the infinity of nature, but of the presence of God. 
We say no more in the Creed than, with grateful joy; 
that Jesus is with God. 'This was His own testimony. 
And, “in framing a confession for the Church we must 
observe this inviolable rule that we are not to invent a 
confession to suit our own fancy, nor to write fables, 
nor deal in mythology, but we are to receive our con- 
fession from Jesus, and confess in regard to Him, what 
He has confessed of Himself.” 

Coming to the third article of the Creed, the im- 
portant clause, “I believe in the Holy Ghost,” is 
treated by Dr. Bachmann, Professor of Systematic 
Theology and New Testament Exegesis at Erlangen. 
He makes the point that the glory of Christ lies in His 
bringing the life-giving, liberating Spirit, and not a 
dead law, with its fixed literal requirements. In their 
preaching, the apostles ever heralded Christ and the 
Spirit together, interlaced, and inseparably combined. 
In Christ’s last discourses He foretold the Spirit, as the 
Power who conveys the life and secrets of God into 
the inmost soul of the creature, and there gives him en- 
ergizing, vitalizing power, and guides and maintains 
the church in its world history. Schlatter is quoted, 
to wit: “The Spirit is the constant manifestation of 
God in the course of history.” This belief in the Holy 
Spirit holding its place in the church’s Creed in all 
periods, is sharply contrasted with that vague spirit, 
faith and idealism attempting to supplant the material- 
istic tendencies of the time. 

The great theme of the Church is discussed by the 
famous Dr. Walther, Professor of Church History at 
Rostock. Speaking from the situation in Germany, 
which with less force we can apply even here in 
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America, he says: “The Church! In many this pre- 
cious word awakens only repugnance, if not bitter hos- 
tility. But Christ foresaw this deadly hostility and 
guile of the kingdom of Satan, and knew that this ram- 
part against the power of the adversary is indispen- 
sably necessary for the human race, and therefore inde- 
structible. Hence He says: ‘The gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it.’” The church is defined, 
in the terms of the Augsburg Confession, as nothing 
else than the assembly of believers. Its purpose is the 
mutual strengthening of faith, through the stimulus of 
brotherly love, and the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God in the world. The importance of the principle, 
that order and not individual caprice should regulate 
its organization and worship, is insisted on, but as to 
such things as Papal orders, Dr. Walther affirms: 
“The Christian, secure in his faith, knows that all 
things of this kind do not belong to the essence of the 
church, that through his faith he is a free lord over all 
such matters.” The appellative Catholic, is shown 
from Ignatius (110 a.p.) and other post-apostolic 
writers, not to have the Romish sense of orders, but to 
have had the Protestant meaning of a society of believ- 
ers universally dispersed throughout the world. Clos- 
ing with the necessity of the church to the believer’s 
spiritual life, he cites “Luther, who, so rich in spiritual 
endowment and who made so many others rich, yet 
could so little do without the encouragement and help 
of other Christians that with such joy, ever and ever 
again, he took refuge in the congregation of saints.” 
“The forgiveness of sins,” is discussed by Dr. 
Weber, Professor of Systematic and Historical Theol- 
ogy at Bonn. He regards it, as for evangelical faith, 
the burning point of the Creed, because it is the final 
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cause of these historical events. ‘The Reformation 
pointed the way to an evangelical interpretation of the 
Creed, by showing the commanding force of this clause. 
“The forgiveness of sins” is the surpassing miracle of 
divine grace. “Justification by faith” is the Gospel 
watchword. “How utterly lacking in appreciation of 
the Gospel of forgiving grace, even serious thinkers 
may become, under the blinding influence of their 
moralism, may be observed in no less a writer than 
Kant.” It is difficult to place the forgiveness of sins in 
a confession of faith, for it is really a fact which must 
_ be experienced. Forgiveness through Christ, our sub- 
stitute, is the paradox of grace. It is the irrationality 
of what inner experience attests to be the highest 
reality. 

Dr. Bornhauser, Professor of Systematic and Prac- 
tical Theology at Marburg, closes this treatise with 
the final clause, “the resurrection of the flesh [carnis, 
as in the original] and the life everlasting.” The 
emphasis lies on the word “resurrection.” It does not 
matter whether the other word is flesh, body, or the 
dead. ‘The phrase does not assert a precise identity, 
but it does maintain a vital connection between the 
buried and the risen corporeality. A rationalistic 
spiritualism is utterly unjustified which holds the 
nature to consist of form—concept, soul, and spirit— 
regarding the flesh as but accident. Man is an organ- 
ism, and flesh belongs to his very nature. It must rise 
if man—who is spirit and body—is to live. So the 
resurrection and the “life everlasting” are naturally 
coupled together. With this great promise and 
blessed hope, the Creed fitly closes. The love of God 
the Father attains its great purpose, when through the 
redemption of the Son and the life-giving power of 
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the Holy Spirit, the believer is raised from the grip 
of death, to behold the Father’s face in glory ever- 
lasting. 

Commenting on this extraordinary series of essays, 
the first thing we remark is the unique character of the 
Gospel. We here note the self-attesting power of 
revelation. No treatise on science, no philosophy by 
a Kant, Bacon, Bergson or Eucken, opens such a 
realm of wonder, holds with such a spell of fascination. 
Verily we here are uplifted to the sphere of the super- 
natural; we tread the shore of the crystal sea. 

We mark again that faith and reason are not dis- 
joined, or antagonistic. But that rather faith is the 
highest reason. In these expositions of the Christian 
Creed we have the most rational explanation of the 
universe, a cosmos such as could not sweep even be- 
fore the sublime visions of a Humboldt or an Kin- 
stein. The awful mystery of God, the origin of evil, 
the horrid specter of death, the reconciliation of the 
divine love and justice with the guilt and misery of 
the world, and the final purpose, victory, and glory 
of the creation—all the hard rocks on which the 
human reason has broken in vain, here find a natural, 
satisfactory, and joyous solution. 

We here see that the Christian faith alone is the 
true light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. As these great seers draw back the veil from 
the inner view of these celestial truths, we behold the 
height and depth of the love of God in Christ that 
passeth knowledge, and with Paul we cry, in holy 
amaze: “Great is the mystery of godliness.” 

We note further the unchanging nature of divine 
truth. These great original thinkers ask for no 
changes or modifications in the Apostles’ Creed. They 
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hold it in common with Wesley, Calvin, Luther, 
Augustine, Origen, Irenaeus, and the rest. The 
greater its antiquity, the more conclusive its author- 
ity. Those champions of freedom and progress, as 
Sabatier, in his Religions of Authority and the Spirit, 
who are offended that the Creed should not be modern- 
ized, make a mistake here. God, truth, law, ideals, 
are ultimates and do not change. Even the pagan 
Socrates, in the Phaedo, reasoned of the absolutes— 
absolute being or God, absolute goodness, absolute 
truth, absolute law, absolute beauty—that these could 
never gain or lose in a world of change. God’s Word 
is “the same yesterday, today and forever.” That 
the Apostles’ Creed has stood unchanged in a single 
article for nearly two thousand years, the banner of 
Christians of every age, and still stands at the head 
of every evangelical church, is the surest proof that 
it is a correct expression of the perfect, infallible 
truth of God. 

We observe again the error of those who claim that 
theology is inimical to practical religion. These papers 
are really theological treatises, and yet, while as such 
they are mighty bulwarks of the cardinal Christian 
tenets, they constitute at the same time one of the sim- 
plest and most effective books of sweet spiritual litera- 
ture. No more hurtful mistake does a Christian minis- 
ter make than when he joins rationalists and skeptics 
and weaklings in denouncing theology, theological 
studies, theological seminaries, and theologians. 

We remark again the omissions of the Apostles’ 
Creed. These are of marked significance. The intri- 
cate divine-human personality of Christ is not touched 
upon, nor the universality of grace, justification by 
faith, and regeneration. The Word and the sacraments 
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are not mentioned, nor their renewing agency. How 
are these omissions to be explained? One answer is, that 
the Apostles’ Creed was not meant to be a summary of 
the faith, but only the briefest confessional at baptism. 
But Irenaeus already calls it the brief embodiment of 
truth, and Luther sees in it the vital fact of “God, our 
God through Christ our Saviour.” This he recognized 
as the great content of the Creed. One can not then 
but see in it the briefest and unbiased summary of the 
great realities of the Christian faith. And in these 
omissions appear its truly Catholic character. It affirms 
alone the primary and essential truths, leaving very 
important but secondary ones to be wrought out. Here 
is at once room for freedom and progress. In essentials 
agreement, in non-essentials liberty. In this sense the 
omissions of the Creed are as notable as its great affir- 
mations. 

A word should be said as to the authors of this trea- 
tise on the Creed. They reflect a type of piety marked 
by an extraordinary richness, fervor, and depth. The 
simplicity of these strong, reflective minds, while an- 
nouncing the sublimest original ideas, is the most strik- 
ing feature. How one can be a philosopher and yet 
the humblest believer, we here see beautifully exempli- 
fied. No secular allusion, no breath of politics, not one 
reference to the war shaking the earth and rending their 
own country, is permitted to cloud the pure serene. 
They are in the world of religion and, characteristically, 
to it they keep. And how daringly and wonderfully, 
following cautiously, however, in the holy steps of an 
Eckhart, Suso, and Tauler, they tread the dazzling 
heights of mysticism, until they seem to bask in the 
secret presence and glory of the trinal throne, without 
ever for 2 moment losing their Scriptural poise. This 
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is the hue and charm of that matchless rose of Chris- 
tian life and beauty, whose petals are diverse in all the 
nations. 

The Apostles’ Creed is one of our invaluable Chris- 
tian treasures. We may not with Lessing claim that it 
had been given to the apostles by Christ Himself, or 
assign to it an authority equal to the Scriptures. But 
we do have here the apostolic baptismal confession, a 
“rule of faith,” or “rule of truth,” which Irenaeus and 
Tertullian declare has been handed down from the time 
of the apostles, and been identical, and everywhere used 
in the church. Growing to its present form in the prim- 
itive age, it has been used, as St. Augustine says, 
“everywhere, in every age, and by all.” And never was 
its summary of the facts of the Christian faith so gen- 
erally believed, so widely spread, and so universally 
confessed as to-day. This age-long and ecumenical 
character clothes it with unique authority. We can hold 
it as firmly and triumphantly as did our sainted fathers 
and mothers. 

And, that Greek, Roman, and Protestant write it in 
identical words upon their banners, is still a prophecy 
and pledge of that church unity which is the true Chris- 
tian ideal. Aye, marching onward, with the Apostles’ 
Creed leading all our Christian columns, we will reclaim 
the world to Christ, our King, and when earth and 
heaven pass away, confessing and holding by these ever- 
lasting truths, the blessed Son of God will present us 
as His own to the glory of the Father. 


New YORE. 


JOB’S MESSIANIC HOPE 


By Joun H. Raven, D.D., Professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Literature, New Brunswick Theological Seminary 


II 
THE most important question concerning this passage 
(Job 19: 25-27) is, whether it can be regarded as a pre- 
diction of the Messiah. 

In a lengthy note on these verses in the appendix of 
his commentary, the late Professor A. B. Davidson 
says: “The Christology of the Book is indirect. There 
are no express references to the Messiah, though sev- 
eral passages may seem unconscious prophecies, as 
those that express Job’s desire to meet and see God as 
a man, ch. 9: 32; 23:3 seq. Job’s Goel or Redeemer is 
God. A distinction of Persons in the Godhead was not 
present to his thoughts when he used this term, though 
the conception of God in this passage and many things 
said may find verification in God’s manifestation of 
Himself in His Son. The strange distinction which 
Job draws between God and God, God who persecutes 
him and God who is his Witness and Redeemer, is, of 
course, not a Christological distinction, not one that cor- 
responds to any distinction in the Godhead made known 
to us by subsequent revelation. ‘To suppose so would 
be a gross perversion not only of this Book but of the 
whole of Scripture” (p. 296). 

Along the same line A. S. Peake says in comment- 
ing upon the parallel passage in Job 16: 21 (New Cen- 
tury Bible): ‘There is here no adumbration of distinc- 
tions within the Godhead, such as are expressed in the 
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doctrine of the Trinity. For the distinction which 
hovers before Job’s mind is that of contradictory moods 
in the same Being. In so far as these moods are thought 
of as successive there is no logical incoherence, but Job 
advances from this to the thought of an anticipation in 
the present of the mood of the future. Just now God 
is Job’s settled enemy, by and by He will be his 
friend.” 

R. A. Watson says something similar about Job 
9: 82-33, (Expositor’s Bible): “We must not say that 
here we have the prediction of a Redeemer at once God 
and man. The author has no such affirmation to make. 
But very remarkably the desires of Job are led forth in 
that direction in which the advent and work of Christ 
have fulfilled the decree of grace. ‘There can be no 
doubt of the inspiration of a writer who thus strikes 
into the current of the divine will and revelation.” 

G. A. Barton remarks in the Bible for Home and 
School: “The translation ‘redeemer’ is unfortunate as 
it long led scholars to think that Job was looking for- 
ward to Christ, while the thought really expressed is 
something quite different.” 

Driver and Gray, in their volumes on Job in the 
International Critical Commentary which have just 
appeared, do not even refer to the Messianic interpre- 
tation. 

Although Franz Delitzsch does not interpret Job’s 
words of the Messiah in his commentary, he has this to 
say about Elihu’s words in Job 33: 23, which are closely 
related to those before us: “The angel of Jehovah of 
primeval history is the oldest prefigurement in the his- 
tory of redemption of the future incarnation without 
which the Old Testament history would be a confused 
quodlibet of premises and radii without a conclusion 
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and a center; and the angelic form is accordingly the 
oldest form which gives the hope of a deliverer and to 
which it recurs in conformity to the law of the circular 
connection between the beginning and end, in Mal. 
3:1.” In his little book on Messianic Prophecy, 
Delitzsch makes these suggestive statements apropos of 
the Messianic element in Job: “It is one-sided and 
misleading when we seek the preparation for the New 
Testament in the Old solely in genuine Messianic 
prophecy. The progressive knowledge of God the Re- 
deemer is just as important a side of the preparation as 
the progressive knowledge of the world-wide rule of the 
second David. * * * The Book of Job has an 
important part in furthering the knowledge of salva- 
tion on the divine side” (p. 102). 

At the outset of our consideration of this question 
let us make the issue clear by stating what we mean by 
Messianic prediction, for each of these two words 
requires careful definition. 

(1) In the strict sense of the word the Messiah is 
the Son of David, who is to sit in the last days upon the 
Davidic royal throne. The word means anointed, and was 
used in the Mosaic legislation of the anointed priest 
(Lev. 4: 3, 5, 16; 6:22). Later it was applied to the 
king (1 Sam. 2:10, 35; 12:3, 5; 16:6; 24:6, 10; 
26:9, 11, 16, 23; 2 Sam. 1:14, 16, 21; 19: 21; 22: 51; 
23:1; etc.). This application became so common that 
if no modifying words were found with it, any intelligent 
Jew of the time of the kingdom would have said that 
the messiah, the anointed, was the Davidic king of his 
time. The prophetic or rather predictive use of the 
word arose from the promise to David of an Ideal King 
who would sit upon his throne (2 Sam. 7: 12-17; 23: 1-7). 
David being the type of this Ideal King, in some pas- 
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sages we can scarcely distinguish between the first and 
second David when the Messiah is spoken of (2 Sam. 
22:51; 23:1; Ps. 2:2; 182:10,17). After the fall of 
Jerusalem, however, and the cessation of the political 
dominion of the Davidic line, the Messiah means the 
Coming King of David’s line (Dan. 9: 25-26). It is in 
this sense that the Hebrew word messiah is translated 
into the Greek word Christ in the New Testament. 
Jesus is the Messiah, the Christ, the ideal Son of David, 
who sits upon David’s throne in the spiritual sense and 
who will fulfill all the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament 
concerning His world-wide dominion (Ps. 2: 7-9; 
72:8-11; 110). Such being the usage of the word 
messiah, a Messianic prediction in the strict sense is one 
which speaks of the Coming King. Since the passage 
we are studying in Job has nothing to say about a king, 
in the narrow sense we cannot call it a Messianic pre- 
diction. 

On the other hand, there are many passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures which look forward to a Coming 
One without using the title king or other royal lan- 
guage. Thus He is spoken of as the seed of the woman 
(Gen. 3: 15), the prophet like Moses (Deut. 18: 15-19), 
the priest like Melchizedek (Ps. 110), and the Servant 
of Jehovah (Isa. 42:1-9; 49: 1-12; 50: 4-11; 52: 13- 
53:12). Since these passages and others of a similar 
nature find their fulfillment in Jesus the Messiah, it 
has become customary to speak of them as Messianic 
predictions. Thus the term Messiah has come to be 
used broadly of the Coming One, under whatever lan- 
guage He is foretold. It is in this broad sense only 
that we can speak of the words of Job as a Messianic 
prediction. 

(2) Just what do we mean by a Messianic predic- 
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tion, or indeed a prediction of any kind? If the idea 
is that the prophet looked into the future just as any- 
one can look into the past and saw persons, nations, 
events in the future as clearly as the historian sees them 
in the past, we have to confess that there is no such 
phenomenon in the Old Testament. Prophecy is not his- 
tory written beforehand. Those persons of our time who 
try to identify Russia, Germany, England, and other 
nations with certain beasts of Daniel display a lament- 
able ignorance of the true nature of prophecy. Equally 
hopeless are those who fancy that they can map out the 
future history of the world from the predictions of the 
Bible. The prophet saw future persons and events only 
in broad outlines. His vision of them was through the 
medium of his own mentality and environment and 
through the intervening centuries. Sometimes he saw 
more clearly than at other times, and so he felt surer of 
what he saw. Thus Delitzsch says that the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah was written, as it were, under the very 
cross of Calvary. But that is not to say that Isaiah 
looked at the crucified Saviour in the same way that a 
person looks at one who sits in a chair opposite him. 
There is a subjective as well as an objective ele- 
ment in inspiration. If a man stands upon a mountain 
top and looks at a distant building, the clearness with 
which he sees it depends not only on the strength of his 
eyes, possibly aided by a spyglass, but also upon the 
distance of the building and the condition of the light 
and air. There are thus five elements which enter into 
it: Eyesight, spyglass, distance, light, and atmosphere. 
If all these combine favorably he sees the building very 
clearly. If, however, his eyesight is only fairly good, 
he has no spyglass, the distance is great, the sun is 
hidden by clouds or smoke obscures the building, he may 
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not see it at all. Between these two extremes there is 
a great variety of possibilities. If no smoke or haze 
hides the building but the light is not good, he may 
think he sees it, but with some uncertainty. Under the 
most favorable circumstances he is sure he sees it, and 
he can describe it most accurately; but all the time, 
whether he sees it or not, the building is there and he is 
looking in its direction. If he is uncertain whether he 
sees it or not, it is after all the building which he sees. 
He would be sure of it if the mist should lift, if the 
sun should come out or if he had a spyglass. 

Are not the conditions of spiritual sight similar to 
those of our illustration? Job was a great distance 
from Jesus Christ, but he was looking in His direction. 
Furthermore, his vision was keen because he was pure 
in heart. His eye was single and his whole body was 
full of light. Further still, his sight was aided by the 
Spirit of God as the sight of a traveler may be aided by 
a spyglass. It would have been a great help to him if 
he had had the testimony of other observers, other 
prophets who, looking down the centuries, saw Christ. 
He did not have this help; but even without it he felt 
very sure that he saw his Redeemer in the distance, and 
we know that he was not mistaken. The object in the 
distance which he thought was his Redeemer really was 
his Redeemer and nothing else. It was not a thing of 
his imagination born of his desire for a Redeemer. Per- 
haps his desire aided his imagination and helped him 
to see the object over against him. Yet his desire and 
his imagination did not create the object. It was there, 
as we know with absolute certainty, and since he said 
he saw it, there is no good reason for doubting him. 
Possibly God lifted the haze from the distant hill Cal- 
vary and let the sun shine through just for an instant. 
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We do not know. But at any rate Job saw Christ afar 
off, as on the third day of his eventful journey Abra- 
ham lifted up his eyes and saw the place of sacrifice afar 
off (Gen. 22:4). The two things we wish to emphasize 
are, Job’s certainty that he saw the Redeemer, and the 
fact that the Redeemer was before him, objective to 
him, over against him. 

Now, if we examine the question of the Messianic 
nature of this passage in the light of these considera- 
tions we conclude that it was Messianic in the fullest 
sense of the word. Davidson was right when he said: 
“A distinction of persons in the Godhead was not pres- 
ent to his thoughts * * * though the conception 
of God in this passage and many things said may find 
verification in God’s manifestation of Himself in His 
Son.” We should not try to read into Job’s words the 
fully developed doctrine of the Trinity. That is no 
more than to say that, even though Job saw Christ, he 
did not see Him clearly enough to distinguish sharply 
between the Father and the Son. As far as we know, 
he did not see the Holy Spirit at all; at least he makes 
no mention of Him. But he did see Christ, and he saw 
Him clearly enough to recognize that there was some 
kind of distinction between the Redeemer and God. 
Davidson does not state the whole case when he says 
that in this passage Job identifies his Redeemer as God. 
His statement is true as far as it goes. Job does iden- 
tify his Redeemer with God. Yet, if we read this pas- 
sage in the light of the whole situation and of parallel 
statements of Job and Elihu, we shall see that Job also 
distinguishes between his Redeemer and God. 

Outside of the verses themselves the supreme test 
of the Messianic character of this or any other passage 
is in its relation to other passages and to the course of 
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development which runs through the entire sacred vol- 
ume. ‘There are thus three tests—not co-ordinate 
but cumulative—by which we shall determine whether 
Job foretold the Messiah: The relation of his words to 
parallel sayings in this book, their relation to other Mes- 
sianic conceptions of the Old Testament, and their rela- 
tion to the fulfillment of the Messianic hope in the New 
Testament. Some of the Messianic passages of the Old 
Testament, as for example the adumbration of the 
Logos in Proverbs 8: 22-31, have little confirmation 
from the first or even the second of these tests, for this 
adumbration stands almost alone in the Old Testament. 
In this case we must depend almost entirely upon the 
New Testament to interpret the Old. With regard to 
Job’s expectation of a Redeemer, however, the three 
tests are almost equally satisfactory, and together they 
establish a proof which no one who believes in the living 
unity of revelation can afford to ignore. 

There are three passages in the Book of Job which 
are especially helpful in the interpretation of these 
verses: Job 9: 32-33; 16: 18-21; 33:23-24. In the 
first round of speeches, in Job’s answer to Bildad, the 
second of his friends, he says of God: 

For he is not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, 
That we should come together in judgment. 
There is no umpire betwixt us, 


That might lay his hand upon us both. 
(Job 9: 32-33.) 


Job was looking intently for a mediator, an umpire, a 
daysman, when he spoke those words, but he did not see 
him. He only saw God as one who was against him, 
as one who afflicted him without cause. His kinsfolk 
and his friends were against him, and he saw no hope 
anywhere. But his desire was taking definite shape, 
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and we know that that is a very hopeful sign. He did 
not see the Mediator yet. He even denied that such a 
Mediator existed. But he longed for a Mediator, and 
he was able to describe quite definitely the kind of Medi- 
ator which was necessary to solve his problem. This was 
the first step toward the vision of the Redeemer, chap- 
ter 19. Skepticism is often the forerunner of faith. Tio 
state baldly that God was not a man like himself and 
that there was no umpire between God and man made 
Job begin to question his own statement. In passion- 
ate longing which bordered on despair he said that God 
was not human and that there was no Mediator between 
God and man. Having given this conception definite 
shape, he began immediately to question it. It was too 
terrible to be true. It could not be true. God must be 
human. There must be a Mediator. So easily does 
denial pass over into affirmation, skepticism give way 
to faith, blindness to vision. 

But the point for us to note for the moment is that 
Job’s Messianic prediction began with an intense desire. 
It was very natural for him to have such a desire, but 
who shall say that the definite form which it took was 
not wrought in his mind by the Spirit of God? The 
natural and the supernatural worked together. While 
Job’s desire for a Mediator did not create the Mediator 
and does not of itself account for his prediction, it pre- 
pared his mind for the revelation. He had not found 
the Mediator yet, but he knew what he was looking for. 
If you are looking for a book on a library shelf it is a 
great help to know what color it is and how large it is. 
The eye then quickly rejects those books which are not 
like it and seizes upon those which are like it. So God, 
working upon the mind of Job by his meditation upon 
the tragic experience of his life, showed him the kind of 
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person he must look for and so prepared him for the 
revelation of that Person. It is as true of revelation as 


of individual experience: ‘Ye shall seek me and find 
me when ye shall search for me with all your heart” 
(Jer. 29: 13). 


When Job came back to the subject of a Mediator 
he had made a great advance beyond the skepticism of 
Job 9: 82-33. In the second round of speeches, when he 
answered Eliphaz, the first and most intelligent of his 
three friends, he said: 


O earth cover not thou my blood, 
And let my cry have no resting-place. 
Even now behold, my witness is in heaven, 
And he that voucheth for me is on high. 
My friends scoff at me; 
But mine eye poureth out tears unto God, 
That he would maintain the right of a man with God, 
And of a son of man with his neighbor! 
(Job 16: 18-21.) 


This is the cry of faith. Job does not say that he 
was mistaken. He does not affirm that after all there 
is a Mediator. His faith has not reached that point yet. 
But he does say that he has in Heaven a witness, one 
that will vouch for him, a sponsor, and he prays that 
this witness, this sponsor, shall “maintain the right of a 
man with God, and of a son of man with his neighbor.” 
Job does not yet see precisely the Mediator he desires; 
at least he does not describe him in the clearest way. 
But he sees one who is like him; that is a great advance. 
Furthermore he recognizes the truth which was ex- 
pressed centuries later in the Koran: “There is no 
refuge from God except God” (Sura 9:19). There is 
not even here any doctrine of the Trinity, any clear dis- 
tinction in God. And yet if we think profoundly upon 
the matter in the light of the New Testament doctrine 
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of the Trinity, we can see here the beginnings of that 
distinction which we know as the three persons in the 
one God. Job appealed to God against God. The 
very idea of doing so would have been absurd and con- 
tradictory if, hoping against hope, he had not begun 
to realize, at least in a dim and shadowy way, that there 
are distinctions in the Godhead. Mohammed’s affirma- 
tion, “There is no refuge from God except God,” is 
fatal to the Moslem doctrine of the divine unity. If 
God is one and unchangeable, in the sense that Islam 
teaches, God is not and cannot be a refuge from God. 
But since God exists in three persons, God is a refuge 
from God, and no one else can possibly be a refuge 
from Him. The doctrine of the hypostases is implicit 
in Mohammed’s admission. The God who is a refuge 
from God is God, and the God from whom God is a 
refuge is God. They are one in one sense and distinct 
in another. 

Knowing the doctrine of the Trinity as clearly as 
we do from the New Testament, we must guard our- 
selves from reading back into Job’s words the full doc- 
trine. It is certain that Job did not recognize the per- 
sons in the Godhead. Yet that is no reason that we 
should go to the opposite extreme and say, as Peake 
does, “There is here no adumbration of distinctions 
within the Godhead, such as are expressed in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” That is precisely what there was 
in Job’s words, an adumbration of distinctions in the 
Godhead. An adumbration is not a clear prediction, a 
definite description of some thing, person or event to 
come; but from the very nature of the word it is 
shadowy and vague. It is a foreshadowing. It points 
in the right direction, but it does not reveal clearly. We 
do not know how much Job understood of the implica- 
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tions of his own language, but it is inconceivable that 
he did not understand anything at all. 

And, after all, the vital question in the interpretation 
of Scripture is not, What did the human author mean 
by his words or understand them to mean? but, What 
did the Spirit of God mean by them? It is essential to 
the very idea of inspiration that the human author 
should speak better than he knew. The Spirit of God 
who guided him to use such language meant more by 
the words than Job meant and more than he under- 
stood. So it is written that the prophets “searched 
what time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did point unto, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glories that 
should follow them” (1 Pet. 1:11). The prophets 
tried to understand the meaning of their own words. 
The thing they were searching for was not their own 
meaning in the words; they knew that well. They were 
searching for the meaning of the Spirit. And that is 
the thing which we should always seek for in Scripture. 
It seems incredible that Job did not see something of 
the distinction in God which to us is implied so clearly 
in his language. Perhaps this is because it is so diffi- 
cult for us to shut out of our minds for the moment our 
New Testament knowledge of the Trinity and put our- 
selves back in Job’s place. But even if we are mistaken, 
even if Job understood nothing of this distinction, 
meant no such thing, had not taken the first step on the 
long road which led to the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
Spirit of Christ which was in Job did point to the 
Trinity, and so these words are for us an adumbration 
of the Trinity. 

We cannot agree with Peake when he says: ‘The 
distinction which hovers before Job’s mind is that of 
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contradictory moods in the same Being. In so far as 
these moods are thought of as successive there is no 
logical incoherence, but Job advances from this to the 
thought of an anticipation in the present of the mood 
of the future. Just now God is Job’s settled enemy, by 
and by He will be his friend.” All this is in the imagi- 
nation of the commentator. There is no evidence in 
the Book of Job that the sufferer thought of God as 
having contradictory moods, sometimes favorable to 
Job and sometimes unfavorable. It was Job himself 
who had the contradictory moods. Sometimes he 
thought of God as friendly to him, and at other times as 
unfriendly. The noteworthy thing is that Job’s words 
in chapter 16 and those in chapter 19 represent God as 
friendly and unfriendly at the same time. The idea is 
not, God is unfriendly now but will become friendly 
by and by. Job recognizes what we may imperfectly 
call the friendly side of the divine nature and appeals 
to it against the unfriendly, confident that by and by the 
friendly side will show itself. In using such language 
we deny any suggestion of a modal conception of the 
Trinity. 

Before coming back to the great prediction of the 
nineteenth chapter, which is our central theme, we must 
say a few words about the words of Elihu: 


If there be with him an angel, 
An interpreter, one among a thousand, 
To show unto man what is right for him; 
Then God is gracious unto him, and saith, 
Deliver him from going down to the pit, 
I have found a ransom. 

(Job 33: 23-24.) 


Elihu being a younger man listened silently to the dis- 
cussions of Job and his friends for a long time, but at 
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last he could restrain himself no longer (Job 32: 6-22). 
First he addresses himself to Job (Job 33:1). In the 
words quoted above Elihu alludes to the statements of 
Job, in 9: 32-33; 16: 18-21, and 19: 25-27. It is true 
that he does not quote those statements or even use the 
same words which Job used. Job spoke of an umpire 
in the ninth chapter, a witness and sponsor in the six- 
teenth chapter, and a Redeemer in the nineteenth chap- 
ter. Elihu, on the other hand, speaks of an angel or 
messenger, an interpreter. Yet the function of the 
angel or interpreter of whom Elihu spoke is so similar 
to that of the umpire, witness, sponsor, and Redeemer 
of whom Job spoke that there can be no doubt of their 
identity. Elihu’s angel or interpreter shows unto man 
what is right for him, and through his activity God is 
gracious to man and commands him to be delivered from 
going down to the pit, saying, I have found a ransom. 
Who is this but the umpire who lays his hand upon both 
God and man (Job 9: 33), the witness that vouches for 
man on high (Job 16:19) and maintains the right of a 
man with God (Job 16:21), and the Redeemer, the 
avenger of blood, the next of kin to man (Job 19: 25) ? 

There are two points of contact between the words 
of Elihu and those of Job which deserve special men- 
tion. The word of Elihu rendered “interpreter” is the 
same as Job’s word rendered “scoff” (Job 16:20). Both 
are participles of the same verb and are found in the same 
conjugation. Job’s words might be translated literally: 
“My friends are my scoffers.” The only difference is 
that while Job uses the word in the plural, of his friends, 
Elihu uses it in the singular, of the angel. The two 
meanings which seem so far apart meet in the same word. | 
It is used of the interpreter between Joseph and his 
brethren (Gen. 42: 23) and of the ambassadors or inter- 
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preters of the Babylonian princes in Hezekiah’s time 
(2 Chron. 32:31), as well as of the religious leaders of 
Israel who should have interpreted God’s will to them 
(Isa. 43:27). HKlsewhere it means to mock or deride 
(Ps. 119: 51; Prov. 3:34; 14:9; 19:28). Probably 
the primary meaning was to mock. If so an interpre- 
ter was called by this name because speaking in a for- 
eign language, saying over words after another, he 
seemed as a mocker. When Job applied the term to his 
friends it contained a cutting sarcasm. It is as though he 
said: My friends who ought to be my interpreters, the 
mediators between God and me, are instead my scoffers, 
who mock me. On the other hand, when Elihu used the 
word it was specially significant for the suffering Job. 
It was as though he said to Job: Your friends scoff at 
you instead of being your interpreters, ambassadors 
between God and you. I will tell you of one who will 
not mock or scoff at you, who comes as an angel, an 
ambassador from the court of Heaven to interpret the 
will of God, to show you what is right, to make God 
gracious, to deliver you from going down to the pit, 
saying, I have found a ransom. 

The other point of contact between Elihu’s words 
and those of Job is in the word “ransom.” This Hebrew 
noun occurs 17 times in the Old Testament, of which 
13 times it is used of a levy, bribe or ransom (Ex. 
21:30; 30:12; Num. 35:31, 32; 1 Sam. 12:3; Job 
83:24; 86:18; Ps. 49:7; Prov. 6:35; 13: 8;.21: 18; 
Isa. 43:3; Amos 5:12). The verb from the same stem 
is used nearly a hundred times meaning to make atone- 
ment, to appease, reconcile (Ex. 30: 10; Lev. 4: 20, 26, 
31, 35; 5:6, 10, 18, 18; etc.). Another noun from this 
stem means the place of atonement, the lid of the ark of 
the covenant, which the English Bible calls the mercy- 
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seat (Ex. 25:17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22; etc.). It is not 
from the same stem as Job’s word “Redeemer” (Job 
19:25). Yet the ideas are not far apart. Job’s Re- 
deemer or kinsman would rescue his property from 
alienation and his life from its great enemy, death. 
Elihu in like manner says, that if there were an angel, 
an interpreter, God would be gracious to Job and would 
say, “Deliver him from going down to the pit. I have 
found a ransom.” It is almost the same idea in differ- 
ent language. 

Having now examined the parallel passages in the 
Book of Job, we find in them a powerful argument for 
the Messianic character of the prediction of a Redeemer. 
Job’s words in chapter 19 are not an isolated statement, 
unrelated to his other statements and to the situation 
in which he found himself, but on the contrary they pre- 
sent the culmination of a line of thought which is cen- 
tral to the entire development of Job’s reasoning, a 
thought which was so prominent in Job’s speeches that 
Elihu selected it for special emphasis and approval. Its 
prominence is further heightened by the formal intro- 
duction which Job gives it: 

Oh that my words were now written! 
Oh that they were inscribed in a book! 
That with an iron pen and lead 

They were graven in the rock forever. 


(Job 19: 23-24). 


With such an introduction we should pay special heed 
to that which we may now call Job’s great Messianic 
prediction. 

Our second test of the Messianic character of Job’s 
words is found in their relation to other Messianic ideas 
of the Old Testament. If we compare these four pas- 
sages with other Messianic passages we find several 
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important points of contact. This is the more remark- 
able because in the main the book of Job has very few 
links either with the ritual or the history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Either because of its great antiquity or 
because its scene was outside of Israel it cannot be fitted 
easily into the course of the older revelation. At the 
same time there are several links between Job’s words 
and those of Elihu on the one hand, and those of other 
Messianic passages on the other. 

(1) Isaiah in two Messianic passages uses the same 
verb whose participle is rendered “umpire” in Job 
9:33. In Isaiah 2:4 the prophet says that God “will 
decide concerning many peoples.” Although the judge 
in this case is God and not the Messiah, a careful study 
of Scripture justifies the conclusion that it is through 
the Messiah that God will arbitrate between the 
nations. This becomes clearer in Isaiah 11:3, where, 
again using Job’s word, Isaiah says that the “shoot out 
of the stock of Jesse,” that is, the Messiah, will ‘not 
decide after the hearing of his ears.””. Although the work 
of mediation between God and man, which is the kernel 
of the Messianic conception in the book of Job, is not 
mentioned in these passages of Isaiah, the judicial 
aspect of the Messiah’s activity is common to Job and 
Isaiah. Indeed, although other words are used, Christ 
is represented as judging the world in many parts of 
the Old Testament (Ps. 72:1, 2, 4; 110: 6; Isa. 2: 4; 
4:4;11:2, 4; 42:1, 3, 4; Jer. 23: 5; 33: 15; Dan. 7: 10, 
22, 26; Mic. 4:3). The idea of a Mediator between 
God and man is the essential note in the conception of 
the priestly and prophetic offices. While the priest 
represented man with God and the prophet represented 
God with man, Moses in his life work combined both 
offices and was thus a type of the Mediator between God 
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and man, the man Christ Jesus (Deut. 5: 5). Job, being 
outside of Israel, had not the advantage of the mediat- 
ing work of the priestly and prophetic offices. Indeed, 
neither priest nor prophet is even mentioned in the book. 
The entire discussion was carried on, as we would say, 
by laymen rather than by professional ecclesiastics. It 
is not surprising therefore that Job longed for a Media- 
tor. 

(2) In his Messianic proclamation in chapter 55 
Isaiah represents God as giving David as a witness to 
the peoples (v. 4). It is evidently of the Second David 
that he speaks. Thus the title “witness” which Job used 
(16:19) may be regarded as in some measure a Mes- 
sianic title. It is closer to the conception of a mediator 
than to our conception of a witness. This becomes evi- 
dent from the fact that both words, which occur in Job 
16:19, are found also in Gen. 31:47. When Jacob 
erected a heap of stones as a sign of the covenant 
between Laban and himself, he called it in Hebrew 
Gal-eed, “the heap of witness,” while Laban, being an 
Aramaean, called it in his own language Jegarsaha- 
dutha. 'The latter is the word which is rendered “he 
that voucheth for me” in Job 16:19. Laban said: 
“This heap be witness and the pillar be witness that I 
will not pass over this heap to thee, and that thou shalt 
not pass over this heap and this pillar unto me, for 
harm” (Gen. 31: 52). So Job believed that in Heaven 
there was one who would witness with impartial justice 
between God and man, to mete out sentence to the one 
who needed reproof. This idea is in harmony with 
other Messianic conceptions of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

(3) In Psalm 72:14 it is foretold that the Messi- 
anic King will redeem the soul of the needy from oppres- 
sion and violence. ‘The verb is the one whose participle 
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is rendered Redeemer in Job 19:25. Although Psalm 
72 is not quoted in the New Testament in reference to 
Christ, its Messianic content is obvious. In view of the 
prominence of the idea of redemption as a part of 
Christ’s work in the New Testament, it is somewhat 
surprising that the word does not occur in any Messi- 
anic passages of the Old Testament except these two. 
However, God is represented as the Redeemer of 
Israel (Ps. 74:2; 77:15; 103: 4; 106: 10; 107: 2; Isa. 
43:1; 44:22, 23; 48:20; 52:9; 68:9; Hos. 13:14; 
Mic. 4:10). Although these passages are not Mes- 
sianic in the strict sense, they refer to divine activity 
which in the spiritual sense is performed by Jesus 
Christ. In this sense, even from the Old Testament 
standpoint, we may speak of redemption as a Mes- 
sianic work. 

(4) The title which Elihu uses in Job 33: 23 is the 
most thoroughly Messianic of any in the book. Malachi 
(3:1) foretells the Messiah as the Messenger, or Angel, 
of the Covenant, using the same word which Elihu used. 
Thus Elihu’s angel, as Delitzsch suggests, is closely 
related not only to Malachi’s “Angel of the Covenant,” 
but also to the Angel of Jehovah who appeared as a 
theophany and premonition of the incarnation (Gen. 
16: 7-11; 22:11, 15; Ex. 3:2; Num. 22: 22-35; Judges 
2:1-4; 6: 11-27; 13: 2-23; 2 Sam. 24:16-17; 1 Kings 
19: 4-8; 2 Kings 1:3, 15; 19:35; Isa. 37:36; Zech. 
1: 11-19; 3:1-6). This Angel of Jehovah, like the wit- 
ness and Redeemer of Job, is sometimes identified with 
Jehovah and sometimes distinguished from Him. So 
Elihu’s angel, like the Logos, is with God, in intimate 
association with Him (Job 33:23. Cf. John 1:1; 
17:5;1John 1:2). It is not without significance that 
Elihu uses a more thoroughly Messianic term than Job 
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had used. In the midst of his anguish of mind and body 
Job reached out in the dark for the Great Comforter 
of souls. He knew not what to call Him. At first he 
called him an umpire, then a witness, and finally a 
Redeemer. Elihu, untouched by suffering in his own 
person, though sympathetic, used a title which is fre- 
quently found in the Scriptures in reference to the 
Messiah. There is no evidence that he borrowed the 
name from other sacred books or that he was familiar 
with those books, if indeed they were in existence in his 
time. Guided by revelation, he recognized that only a 
messenger, an Angel from Heaven, could solve Job’s 
problem and set him right with God. 

(5) Elihu proceeds to call the Coming One “an 
interpreter, one among a thousand, to show unto man 
what is right for him” (Job 33:23). Although the 
title interpreter is not given to the Messiah anywhere 
else in the Scriptures, the idea is very similar to that of 
the prophet. ‘The Hebrew word for prophet is prob- 
ably related to the Assyrian verb to proclaim and to 
the proper name Nebo, the Hermes, or Mercury, of the 
Babylonian Pantheon. The prophet was an interpreter 
of God’s will to man. He showed unto man what was 
right for him. Hence Elihu’s words resemble Moses’ 
revelation of God’s promise to him on Mt. Sinai: “I 
will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, 
like unto thee; and I will put my words in his mouth, 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command 
him” (Deut. 18:18). 

(6) Besides the more definite verbal contacts be- 
tween the Messianic passages of the Book of Job and 
other Messianic passages of the Old Testament, there 
is a general resemblance between the Messianic concep- 
tion of the book and certain other Messianic ideas. We 
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have seen that Job’s Messiah is identified with God, 
and yet distinguished from God. This, we have seen, 
was true also of the great theophany, the Angel of 
Jehovah, who was the foregleam of the incarnate 
Christ. But the same was true of the Incarnate Wis- 
dom who spoke through Solomon in his sublimest reve- 
lation. Wisdom said: 

Jehovah possessed me as the beginning of his way 

Before his works of old. 

I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning 


Before the earth was. 
* * * * * * * * 


Then I was by him as a master workman; 
And I was daily his delight, 
Rejoicing always before him. 
Rejoicing in his habitable earth; 
And my delight was with the sons of men. 
(Prov. 8: 22-23, 30-31). 


While this conception of a Being in one sense iden- 
tified with God and in another sense distinct from God 
is presented most clearly in the Angel of Jehovah, in 
the Incarnate Wisdom of Solomon, and in the many- 
named Messiah of Job, in some degree it runs through 
all Messianic prophecy. There are two converging 
lines in these predictions. As Davidson remarked: 
“Along one of these God descends and displays Him- 
self and comes near to man, until He becomes man. 
Along the other, man is raised up and enlightened and 
_ purified until he is capable of receiving God” (Old Tes- 
tament Prophecy, p. 12 f.). As the sky and earth 
meet at the horizon, so both these lines meet in the God- 
man, Christ Jesus. While the Jews of our time deny 
the Deity of the Messiah, as apparently did those of our 
Lord’s time, evidences of that Deity are found, not only 
in the three conceptions just mentioned, but also in 
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certain other Messianic predictions. The most promi- 
nent of these is Isaiah 9: 6, where one of the titles of 
the Son of David is “Mighty God.” No exegetical 
ingenuity can take from these words their full divine 
import. If the Jews of Christ’s time denied the Deity 
of the Messiah and took up stones to stone Christ 
because, being a man, He made Himself equal with 
God, it was because in this as in other things they did 
not understand their own Scriptures. It is impossible 
that more than one Being can be related in this myste- 
rious way to God. So when Job represents his Re- 
deemer as God, and yet distinct from God, he identifies 
Him with the Messiah of the Old Testament and the 
Christ of the New. 

It remains for us only to apply our third, and great- 
est, test to the. predictions of Job by inquiring, Are 
they fulfilled in the New Testament? In doing so we 
must repeat the same warning which we gave concern- 
ing the prophecies. If the supreme question with 
regard to any inspired Scripture is not, What did the 
human author mean and understand by it? but, What 
did the Spirit of God mean by it? then the fulfillment 
of any prediction should not be confined to what the Old 
Testament saint meant and understood, but is the 
answer to the question, How has God made good His 
promise made unto the fathers? It is in this sense that 
the word to fulfill is used in the Bible. The Greek 
word so rendered is the translation in the Septuagint 
of a Hebrew word found often in the older Scriptures. 
Sometimes it means to complete, finish, or round out a 
period of time (Gen. 29:21; Lev. 8:33; 12:4, 6; 
25:30; Num. 6:5; 1 Sam. 18: 26; Lam. 4:18). It is 
also used of bringing a work to an end (Isa. 40:2; 
Jer. 25:34), of fulfilling a promise (1 Kings 8:15, 
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24; 2 Chron. 6: 4, 15; Jer. 44:25), and of counting out 
a payment in full (1 Sam. 18:27). 

The Greek word has practically the same usage in 
the New Testament. Sometimes it refers to the com- 
pletion of a period of time (Mark 1:15; Luke 21: 24; 
John 7:8) and sometimes to the finishing of a work 
(Luke 22:16; Acts 12:25; Rev. 8:2). It is also used 
of fulfilling all righteousness (Matt. 3:15), of paying 
the requirements of the law in full (Rom. 13:8; Gal. 
5:14), and frequently of bringing words to pass (Matt. 
P2223 2315, 17, 23; 4: 14; 8:17; 12:17; 18: 35; 21:4; 
26:54, 56; 27:9; Mark 14:49; 15:28; Luke 1:20; 
4:21; 21:22; 24:44; John 12:38; 13:18; 15:25; 
17:12; 18: 9, 32; 19: 24, 36; Acts 1: 16; 8:18; 13: 27; 
Jas. 2:23). The expression so common in Matthew’s 
Gospel, that certain events in the life of Christ came to 
pass “that it might be fulfilled” (Matt. 1: 22; 2: 15, 23; 
4:14; 8:17; 12:17; 13:35; 21:4; 26:56) is particu- 
larly suggestive, for the conjunctions used cannot mean 
mere result, as though the event in Christ’s life hap- 
pened to resemble something in the Old Testament and 
so resulted in a fulfillment of it. The meaning is pur- 
pose. ‘The purpose of the event was in order to fulfill 
the prediction. 

Now this purpose could not have been merely in the 
minds of men as though they deliberately went about 
to make the life of Christ a fulfillment of certain pas- 
sages of the Old Testament. It must have been, accord- 
ing to Matthew’s conception, the purpose in the mind 
of God in which His only-begotten Son co-operated to 
fulfill the Law and the Prophets in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. So Christ said: “Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I 
came not to destroy but to fulfill. For verily I say 
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unto you, Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, till 
all things be accomplished” (Matt. 5:17-18). Christ 
felt the necessity, the obligation laid on Him, to fulfill 
the Old Testament. When one of His disciples would 
rescue Him from the soldiers He commanded him to 
put up his sword, saying: “Thinkest thou that I cannot 
beseech my Father, and he shall even now send me more 
than twelve legions of angels?” (Matt. 26:53). The 
thought which hindered Christ from such a prayer was, 
“How then should the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus 
it must be?” (Matt. 26: 54). 

Why should Christ be so particular to fulfill the 
Old Testament? Why should God Himself shape the 
course of history and control the events in the life of 
Christ to fulfill the law and the prophets? Could 
Moses or David or Job or Isaiah compel God, compel 
Christ to fulfill their desires and expectations? ‘The 
idea is absurd. It is a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence in itself whether the desires of men are fulfilled, 
but it is the most vital of all matters whether God is 
true to His promises. “Let God be found true, but 
every man a liar” (Rom. 3:4). It is only a natural 
sympathy with Job which makes us hope that his lofty 
desires were satisfied; but, if God put those desires in 
Job’s heart and led him to express them for the whole 
human race, it is vital for the human race to know 
whether God has mocked them or not. 

So again we ask, Has the New Testament fulfilled 
what God meant by leading Job to say: “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth’? Our answer is an unqualified 
affirmative. God has done and will do all that Job 
desired and expected, and a thousand times more. He 
has not confined Himself to what Job hoped for or 
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expected. Why should He? He has done exceeding 
abundantly above all that Job asked or thought (Eph. 
3:20). He has poured into Job’s words a content of 
meaning of which Job could not conceive. Job knew 
that his next-of-kin was living, and he was confident 
that after death He would stand upon the dust. And 
he was right. His next-of-kin was living in the bosom 
of the Father. From time to time He came forth from 
the Father’s bosom and showed Himself to His people 
as the Angel of Jehovah. At last Job’s Elder Brother 
became flesh and dwelt among us. He stood upon the 
dust. Job was sure that after his body was destroyed 
he would have a spiritual vision of God. And Job has 
had that vision and has it now. Job knew in part and 
prophesied in part. He saw Christ as in a mirror, 
darkly, but now he sees Him face to face. Now he 
knows even as also he was fully known by his Creator 
(1 Cor. 18: 9-12). 

So much for Job. But what for us? Has the church 
erred in reading Job’s words by the graves of count- 
less millions of God’s creatures? Do they contain any 
hint of the resurrection which we can see even if Job 
could not? The answer is plain to the eye of faith. We 
do not have to twist Job’s words to make them fit the 
‘resurrection. Beyond death we shall see God. Job 
had no idea how he would see Him, except that it would 
be out of the flesh, a spiritual sight. Yet when he added, 
“mine eyes shall behold,” he used the ordinary word 
which can refer either to physical or spiritual sight. 
Job knew nothing of a spiritual body. He knew only 
of a natural body. When he saw that natural body 
wasted by disease he expected a vision of God apart 
from his body. Job had never asked: “How are the 
dead raised up? and with what manner of body do they 
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come?” (1 Cor. 15:35). We know as Paul said, “it 1s 
sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body” (1 
Cor. 15:44). In that spiritual body, transformed from 
the wasted body of the sufferer as the resurrection body 
of Christ was transformed from the body of the cruci- 
fied Redeemer, Job and all the hosts of His saints shall 
see God face to face. 

“For our citizenship is in heaven; whence also we 
wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may 
be conformed to the body of his glory, according to the 
working whereby he is able even to subject all things 
unto himself” (Phil. 3: 20-21). 


par vee 


PICTURES IN PREPOSITIONS 


By Proressor A. T. Ropertson, Litt.D., Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


ALL language was originally pictographic. The pic- 
ture was first seen, and then the effort was made to 
describe it. Some of the words retain the picturesque 
origin, and in some it has faded away. Prepositions are 
essentially words of location employed to help out the 
meaning of the oblique cases and then later used in 
composition with verbs. Often the original concept 
survives in composition when it has vanished elsewhere. 
One cannot afford to slur over the prepositions in the 
sentence if he wishes to understand the Greek New 
Testament. It is worth while to examine some in- 
stances that illustrate this point in a striking way. 
The New Testament preserves amphi (4»¢‘) only in 
composition. It was obsolete in most of the dialects, 
though common in Homer, the poets, and Herodotus, 
and occasionally in Attic prose. It still survives as a 
free preposition occasionally in the papyri. The word 
is in the locative case of ampho (44) “both.” It is the 
same root as the Latin ambo and literally means “on 
both sides.” So a man is ambiguous who tries to go 
on both sides or is in doubt which side to go. Thus, in 
Mark 11: 4, we read that the two disciples found the 
colt “tied at the door without in the open street” (Am. 
St. V.), “in a place where two ways met” (A. V., after 
Tyndal. "Ei 70d duddov), “in the street” (Moffatt), 
“in bivio” (Vulgate), “in the meeting of tweye weyes” 
(Wycliffe). The Septuagint has it in Jeremiah 17: 27; 
61 
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30:16. Evidently the house stood where two streets 
met or crossed. But the most striking instance of 
amphi in the New Testament is in Mark 1:16 where 
we are told that Jesus, passing along by the Sea of 
Galilee, “saw Simon and Andrew the brother of Simon 
casting a net in the sea [4p¢-84Adovzas].” * Moffatt has 
it “netting fish in the sea.” The word literally means 
“to throw on both sides.” It is thus used of putting 
clothes around the body, of throwing the arm around 
one. Here the idea is, as Thayer shows, “to cast to and 
fro, now to one side now to the other.”’ Mark’s word 
reproduces Peter’s vivid picture of the fishing, first on 
one side of the boat, then on the other, and with no 
result after a whole night of such work (Luke 5: 5). 

The use of ana (44) is very common in composition, 
and only a few striking examples can be adduced out 
of the great number that are interesting. The word 
literally means “up” as opposed to “down” (xar¢), but 
the two words are used very much alike in the distribu- 
tive phrases and in some verbs. ‘Thus both anaklino 
(dvaxdivo Luke 12:37) and kataklino (xaraxd\ive Luke 
14:8) are employed for “recline.” Sometimes some 
manuscripts give one, some the other, as in Luke 9: 15. 
So both anakeimat (évdxepa: Matt. 9:10) and katakeimai 
(xardxepor Mark 14:3). “Up” and “down” differ only 
in standpoint, and both come to be used in the sense of 
“back.” In Mark 16:4 both senses of “up” and 
“back” occur: “And looking up [4fAedaca], they see 
that the stone is rolled back [évaxextAora],” “rolled to 
one side” (Moffatt). | 

Sometimes a contrast is made between the word with 
ana and without it as in Acts 8:30: ‘“Understandest 
[ywooxes] thou what thou readest [évaywéoxes]?” The 


*In Matt. 4:18 we have dudl8dnorpov for net. Of. Hab. 1:17. 
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English fails to show that the verb is the same except 
the preposition ana. Simple ginosko means to “know” 
while anaginosko means to “know again,” to recognize, 
as of persons. When applied to written characters or 
letters it means “to read.” There is thus a subtle play 
on the word in the question of Philip to the Eunuch. 
Precisely the same distinction occurs in 2 Corinthians 
3:2: “Known and read of all men.” The delicate pun 
is concealed in 2 Corinthians 1:13: ‘What ye read 
[dvaywookere | or even acknowledge [ emeywooxere |,” The 
verb is the same, but the prepositions (ana- and epi-) 
differ. Moffatt tries to reproduce the idea: ‘You 
don’t have to read between the lines of my letters.” The 
same preposition appears with the different verbs in 2 
Timothy 1:6: “I put thee in remembrance [évapiprqoxw] 
that thou stir up [é¢wrvpeiv] the gift of God.” Moffatt 
preserves a trace of the repetition of ana: “I would 
remind you to rekindle the divine gift” (note re-). Paul 
is stirring the embers of memory again that he may 
spur Timothy to renewed endeavor to keep the fire 
blazing (present tense of ana-zo-pur-ein, not aorist of 
punctiliar action, to start the fire again or “stir into 
flame” as the margin of the American Standard Version 
has it). 

There is a sad story of human depravity in anaireo 
(dvaipéo), The word simply means to take up, to lift 
up, as when Pharaoh’s daughter “herself took up 
[ évetAaro]” the babe in the bulrushes and “nourished him 
for her own.” But the very same word came to be used 
for taking up and making away with and killing as 
when Herod “sent forth, and slew [4A] ? all the male 
children that were in Bethlehem” (Matt. 2:16). The 
enemies of Christ plotted to “kill” him (Luke 22:2), 


2 Note middle voice. 
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and Peter charges the Jewish leader with having “made 
away with,” or “slain,” Jesus (Acts 2:23). In Mat- 
thew 11:28 (and 29) the word for “rest” (dvaravw, 
dvdravos) is like our “refreshment,” or even like our ver- 
nacular “rest up.” The verb means to cause to stop or 
cease, middle voice to make oneself cease and so to rest 
and find restoration of energy (refreshment). Jesus 
is Himself the source of spiritual energy, the fount of 
life. One more example may be permitted. It is Acts 
17:6: ‘These that have turned the world upside down 
[of évacrardoarres ],” “these upsetters of the whole world” 
(Moffatt). The word means to “upset” (not to set 
up). In the papyri® two striking illustrations of pre- 
cisely this sense occur in two private letters, one in a 
boy’s letter: “He upsets me [évactarct pe],” 

Probably no preposition presents a more vivid pic- 
ture than anti (4v7‘). It means literally “at the end” 
of a line or of a log or whatever it may be. So the 
notion of “face to face” or “opposite” follows. It is 
our very word “end” and is in the locative case. The 
picture all depends on the two objects that come face 
to face. Two lovers at each end of the sofa and two 
rival claimants for the same girl’s hand and heart make 
quite different pictures. In Galatians 2:11 Paul says 
of his controversy with Peter: “I resisted [évréornv] 
him to the face.” Here the addition of “face to face 
[kar mpdcwrov |” makes the picture plainer. But in Luke 
24:17 there is the fullest fellowship with no notion of 
opposition: “What are these words which you are ex- 
changing [4v78d\dere] with one another as ye walk?” 
Here the words are pictured as tossed back and forth 
from end to end of the imaginary line of conversation. 
That is free converse. In Acts 27:15 Luke in poetic 


*See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the N. T. 
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vein says that “the ship was caught and could not face 
[dvropOadpeiv] the wind,” literally “could not eye the 
wind face to face,” or, “could not look the wind in the 
eye.” 

In 1 Peter 2: 23 we see a pointed illustration of the 
use of anti: ‘Who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
back [4rredoddpe].” It is so hard not to “answer back.” 
Slaves had abundant provocation, but Peter urged the 
example of Jesus to influence the Christian slaves to 
forbearance. In Luke 10:31, 32, both the priest and 
the Levite “passed by on the other side [évturap9\Ger],”? 
where “on the other side” is expressed by anti in compo- 
sition. Each of them “came” to where the poor fellow 
had been left by the robber and for fear of ceremonial 
defilement promptly stepped to the other side of the 
road (anti) and then “passed by” (para) safely. It is 
a vivid picture of Jewish scrupulosity without ethical 
responsibility and without mercy. It is drawn to the 
life. The preposition is also employed in the law of 
retaliation, “an eye for an eye,” “a tooth for a tooth” 
(avri, Matt. 5:38.) It was often employed with the 
word for ransom (pov) that was used for the price of 
a slave that was bought and set free. It is the word 
that is given in the great saying of Jesus when He said 
that He came “to give his life a ransom for many” 
(Mark 10: 45; Matt. 20:28). The life of Jesus is the 
price paid for our freedom from sin. 

There is less that is spectacular in apo (474). It 
is our word “of” or “off” and often gives a touch of life, 
as in Matthew 13:46: “He has gone off [47A@6v] and 
has sold all that he had” (cf. Jas. 1:24). It is common 
with many verbs in composition, with the notion of 
“off,” “away,” or “back.” In Hebrews 11: 26 it is used 
for the wistful looking away (é7éSderev) of Moses to the 
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distant recompense in the future, “as seeing him who is 
invisible.” It is found in the common word for “enrol- 
ment” (éroypagn, éroypépouat) in the papyri that re-enforce 
Luke’s statement in Luke 2:2 in such a striking * way. 
It is a part of the ordinary word for “receipt” in multi- 
tudes of the papyri and in the idea of Jesus in Matthew 
6:2: “They have their reward in full [é7éxovow].” It 
is in the common word for “answer” (47oxpivoyar), to 
make a reply, to say words back at one. We have it in 
our English word apology, a defense in reply to an 
attack. 

The word dia (84, from 4%, two) often conceals its root 
meaning; that is two, twain, in two. This original con- 
ception appears clearly in some compound words. Thus 
we read of the wild Gerasene demoniac that “the chains 
had been rent asunder [%«o7do6c:| by him” (Mark 5: 4), 
“snapped in two,” where the notion of “asunder” or 
“in two” is in the dia. We see the same idea of “two” 
in Acts 15:9: “And he made no distinction [8éxpwer] 
between us and them,” where Peter (or Luke’s report 
of Peter’s Aramaic) not only employed the word which 
means to separate (xp), but he adds the preposition 
dia which means “two,” and then he adds another prepo- 
sition meaning between (<7aé). So in 1 Corinthians 
6:5, the compound verb («xpive:) is followed by the 
prepositional phrase for between (év4 »éoov), The prepo- 
sition often appears with an intermediary, as in Mat- 
thew 1:22: “That which was spoken by [*7¢] the Lord 
through [84] the prophet.” In Acts 5:7 the word 
“Gnterval [Séornye]” suggests the space coming in be- 
tween two events. 

The word ek(s) (é, &) means “out of,” as opposed to 
from or “away from” (apo). Thus in Matthew 3:16 we 


* See my Luke the Historian in the Light of Research. 
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have: “Jesus went up from [4é7é] the water,” while in 
Mark 1:10 we find Jesus going “up out of [é&] the 
water.” Occasionally both prepositions occur together 
as in Philemon 3:20: “Hence we also wait for 
[darexdexdnéa] a Saviour.” The picture is like that of a 
wife who watches for her husband at evening when he 
tarries. She steps out of the door, down the steps, 
finally out of the gate, and looks away down the street 
with longing eyes for his coming. In John 2:15, when 
Jesus “poured out [é€éxeev] the changers’ money,” we 
can see the pieces of money rolling away in every direc- 
tion. In Luke 9:31 Moses and Elijah “spoke of the 
exodus [éod0s] which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem.” The same word occurs in Hebrews 
11: 22, of “the departure of the children of Israel’ from 
Egypt, to which Joseph looked forward. In 2 Peter 
1:15 it appears as the word for Peter’s death, “after 
my departure.” In Hebrews 13:7 another word 
(&«Baors) appears for the close or issue of life, going out 
from this life. 

En (*) and eis («is=vs=és=cis) are really the same 
root only slightly altered by the addition of s. Enis older 
and originally was alone employed either with the loca- 
tive case or the accusative, as in in Latin. His was a 
later development for the accusative idiom alone, but 
the two uses were not sharply distinguished. En 
ceased to appear with the accusative, but continued to 
be employed with the locative where the eis and the 
accusative would be appropriate. Likewise eis and the 
accusative made inroads on all the uses of en, and in 
modern Greek vernacular eis has displaced en. In the 
New Testament there is no absolute line of cleavage. 
It is idle to insist on a fast meaning of “into” for eis. 
In reality it simply means “in,” just like en. One must 
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be prepared to find en and eis used interchangeably, for 
they are in reality the same word. So in Matthew 12: 41 
we read of the men of Nineveh: ‘For they repented 
at the preaching [eis 75 xapvyua] of Jonah.” Moffatt has 
it, “when Jonah preached.” Certainly the book of 
Jonah forbids the rendering, “in order that Jonah 
might preach.” Undoubtedly, repentance on the part 
of the hearers usually is a great aid to good preaching, 
but on this occasion Jonah became quite angry at the 
repentance of the people, for it led to their forgiveness 
by God and to the failure of his proclamation about 
the destruction of the city in forty days. So in Mat- 
thew 10: 41-42 we have, “in the name of a prophet,” 
“in the name of a righteous man,” “in the name of a 
disciple,” where Moffatt pointedly puts it, “because he 
is a prophet,” “because he is good,” “because he is a 
disciple.” Both in the Septuagint and in the papyri 
the word for name (évoya) is common for the person 
(Acts 1:15) and for the power and authority of the 
person. It is quite immaterial whether one uses eis 
onoma, as in Matthew 10: 41-42; 12: 41 or en onomati 
(& dvopart) as in Matthew 21:9; Mark 9:49. Hence 
we find either “baptized en (&) the name of Jesus 
Christ” (Acts 2: 38) or “baptizing eis [es] the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” 
(Matt. 28:19). It is splitting a hair to insist on 
“nto” the name because of the use of eis. There are 
many turns in the use of both en and eis into which we 
cannot go here. They are all treated at length in Chap- 
ter XIII of my Historical Grammar. 

The use of epi (ét‘) is very common, both in com- 
position and with nouns and pronouns. It means rest- 
ing “upon” (not “in,” “under,” or merely “over’). 
Thus in Matthew 3:16 (Luke 3: 22) we find “the Spirit 
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of God descending as a dove, and coming upon him.” 
Here Mark 1:10 has eis (“on”). The idea plainly 
is that the Spirit came upon Jesus as a dove lights upon 
one. In Luke 10:6 the preposition occurs both with 
the verb and with the pronoun: “Your peace shall 
rest upon him.” Paul has this figure in 1 Corinthians 
3: 10-14, where he uses the verb to “build upon” (four 
times) Christ as the only right foundation. It is com- 
mon also with onoma, as in Matthew 18: 5, “upon the 
basis of my name” (cf. the similar use of en and eis 
with onoma). Epi is employed to help out the mean- 
ing of the genitive case, as in Matthew 6:10, “upon 
earth,” in contrast with “in heaven’ (en) ; the locative 
case as in Matthew 4:4, “upon the basis of bread 
alone;” the dative as in 2 Corinthians 9: 14, “by reason 
of the surpassing grace of God to you;” the accusa- 
tive as in Matthew 3:16 (above). But the distinction 
between the cases with epi grows dim in the expression 
for “sitting on the throne,” with the genitive and the 
accusative, in Matthew 19: 28; the accusative, in Reve- 
lation 4: 2; the locative in many manuscripts, in Reve- 
lation 4:9 (genitive in text of W. H.); and the geni- 
tive in 4:10. A most interesting use of epi is in the sense 
of “addition to,” something piled upon what has al- 
ready been said or done. Thus in Colossians 3: 14 we 
have, “and above all these things [én téow 8 rovrous],” 
on top of all the other spiritual garments described in 
Colossians 3: 12-13, “put on [éd%oac6e] love” as an over- 
coat or girdle that covers and holds together all the rest, 
the girdle of love. 

In the use of kata (xaré), “down,” we see the ques- 
tion of standpoint emphasized. In reality “up” and 
“down” are the same idea from opposite poles. In 1 
Corinthians 11:4 the figure is that of having a veil 
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hanging “down from the head [xar& xe¢adjs]”” (ablative 
case). So in Acts 27:14 the typhonic wind “beat 
down from it [xa7’ atrjs]” (the island), not, down “on ibs 
In Mark 5:13, “the herd rushed down the steep [xe74 
rod xpnvvod | into the sea,” pellmell down from the top of 
the hill. The word is common in the sense of down on 
(“against”) one (Matt. 5:11). In Mark 5:40 the 
people in the house of Jairus “laughed him to scorn 
[xareyédwv]’? when Jesus insisted that the child was not 
dead, but sleeping. ‘They tried to “laugh him down.” 
In composition the Greek often has kata, “down,” when 
we say “up.” Thus in Matthew 3:12, “the chaff he 
will burn up [karaxavoa],’? So in Revelation 10: 9, “eat 
it up [kardégaye],” where the Greek has “eat it down.” 
Again, in Philippians 2: 12 we have: “Work out your 
own salvation,’ where the Greek has “work down 
[xarepydfeo0e] to the finish,” perfective use of the prepo- 
sition. 

The doctrine of repentance is set forth by meta 
(vert). The word literally means midst. We see this 
idea in Luke 12:29: “Neither be of doubtful mind [+ 
perewpierbe],”’ where being in midair, tossed about in the 
air like a balloon, is the conception. The same idea 
appears in “with” as in metochos (é£roxes), partner, as 
in Luke 5:7, one who has a business in common with 
another. In repentance the notion of midst has passed 
to that of after, possibly by “passing through the 
midst” of an experience and then looking back on it. 
It is thus the change, due to reflection. Certainly re- 
pentance (verdvoa) is more than a mere afterthought. 
It is a change of mind that leads to and is shown by a 
change of life, “fruits worthy of repentance” (Luke 
3:8). We see the notion of change in the Transfigura- 
tion (metamorphosis, v«revop$é%)) of Jesus (Mark 
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9:2). It is the word employed by Paul in Romans 
12:2 for nonconformity to the fashions of the world. 
The phrase seems like a bit of satire as one notes how 
the world shapes the habits of Christians, instead of 
Christians transforming the life of the world. 

The word para (zap) means beside, by the side of. 
It is found with the locative, the accusative, and the 
ablative. The classic example of para with the loca- 
tive is in John 19: 25, where the mother of Jesus with 
three other women stood “by the cross [api 7G oravpé 
of Jesus.” Evidently they stood as close up as pos- 
sible. The famous oratorio, Stabat Mater, rests on 
this expression. Mary stood with the sword piercing 
her heart clean through, as Simeon had said it would. 
In Matthew 19: 26 we have another fine illustration of 
the vivid use of para. The disciples were puzzled over 
the impossibility of a camel’s going through the eye 
of a needle and the consequent impossibility of any 
one’s being saved if the rich could not be. Jesus 
promptly accepted their point of view: “With men 
this is impossible; but with [7apé] God all things are 
possible.” Standing by the side of men, it did look as 
impossible for any one to be saved as it was impossible 
for the camel to go through the eye of the needle. But, 
standing by the side of God, nothing is impossible and 
He can save even the rich. Sometimes para is used for 
“at the home of,” as in Acts 10: 6, which is rendered in 
10: 82 by en oikiai (“at the house of”). See also Acts 
11:12. See the same idea in John 14: 23, when Jesus 
promises that He and the Father “will come and make 
our abode with” the man who loves and obeys Him. 
They will make a permanent home in his heart and 
life. 

The meaning of peri (7p!) is “around.” We see 
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that idea clearly in the repeated preposition in Mark 
9:42, “if a great millstone were hanged about [ver] 
his neck.” In Acts 25:7 the Jews, we read, “stood 
around about [epéorncav]”” Paul, eagerly accusing Paul 
to Festus. The word appears twice in Mark 38: 34 be- 
sides kycloi (circle). In 2 Thessalonians 3:11 Paul 
makes a play on the word for “work [épyafopévous, 
mepepyatopévovs |,” without and with the preposition, 
“doing nothing but doing about,” “busybodies instead 
of busy” (Moffatt). A vivid picture is given in 2 
Corinthians 3:16 for removing “‘the veil” from around 
(zcpuupeirar) the heart of the Jews who turn to the Lord 
Jesus. So the same verb occurs in Acts 27: 20, when 
all hope is taken away. In Luke 10: 40 a vivid pic- 
ture of Martha’s over-anxiety is drawn by the repeated 
preposition: “She was drawn around [7«p«c7aro, dis- 
turbed] about much service.” 

Pro (7°) is simple enough and appears in our Eng- 
lish “fro,” “fore.” It means literally fro and before, as in 
Acts 12: 14, where the maid reported “that Peter stood 
before [7p?] the gate.” Jesus is described as “the fore- 
runner [7pSpopos']”” in the Christian race, who has run 
on ahead and has entered the veil ahead of us. It is 
found in Paul’s word for progress, “cutting ahead 
[poxor®],” like blazing a path through the forest, a pio- 
neer who presses on ahead of the rest who will come 
later (1 Tim. 4:15), “that thy progress may be mani- 
fest to all.” It is fine to see the young preacher forg- 
ing ahead year by year. It is used by Paul of God’s 
foreknowledge and foreordination in Romans 8: 28. 

The meaning of pros (7pés) seems to be “near” and 
then “face to face.” Thus “Peter stood by the door out- 
side” (John 18:16), and “Mary was standing without 
at the tomb” (20:11), and the two angels stood one 
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at the head and one at the foot of the tomb (20: 12). 
In the New Testament there is only one example with 
the genitive or ablative (Acts 27:34), and seven with 
the locative, but the accusative is exceedingly common. 
The accusative seems to be sometimes devoid of any 
idea of motion (only extension). The Greek word for 
face, prosopon (7picwrov) has pros in it. It means 
before the eye, in front of the eye, the face. In 1 
Corinthians 13:12 Paul says: “For now we see in a 
mirror darkly, but then face to face [pédcwrov zpos 
mpoowroy |,” with pros three times. In John 1:1, John 
says that “the Logos was with God,” “face to face with 
God [7pés tov cdv],” in equal fellowship and nature. 
In fact, the language means that the Logos was eye to 
eye with God, and the conclusion follows, “the Logos 
was God.” Paul longs for the day when he will be 
“at home with the Lord” (2 Cor. 5:8). 

We have swn (ov) in our word sympathy, which 
appears in Romans 8:18: “If so be that we suffer 
with [owzdcxouey] him, that we may also be glorified 
with [owdefacG6pyev] him.” See also “sympathy” in Mat- 
thew 18:19. Paul is exceedingly fond of compound 
words with sun for the idea of association and. co- 


_ operation. In Luke 10:40 Martha begs Jesus to 
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make Mary “take hold of her end of the work along 
with [ovwarrAdByra]” her. Paul employs the very same 
for the help rendered by the Holy Spirit, who helps our 
weakness. Paul uses swnergos (ovvpyés) for co-worker, 
as in Romans 16:3, and sunkoinonos (ovycowevris) for 
partner, as in Philippians 1:7. We have been raised 
with (ow7yépre) Christ (Col. 2:12) and crucified to- 
gether with Christ (Gal. 2:20). The acme of bliss for 
Paul is “to be with Christ” (Phil. 1: 23). 

The meaning of huper (*7) is “over” (the same 
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word, in fact) like the Latin super. The meaning of 
“over” or “upper” appears in Acts 1:18 “the upper 
room [ézepgov],” and in Hebrews 9:5 of the cherubim 
of glory “above it” (the ark of the covenant). This 
is all that the preposition means of itself, but it is used 
in various kindred and resultant senses of “beyond” 
with the accusative, or “in behalf of,” “instead of,” 
with the ablative. But the original figure is always 
present. We have the very word “hyperbole” in Eng- 
lish, though in slightly different sense from the New 
Testament usage (Rom. 7:13). In Romans 8:37 
Paul adds it to the verb to be victorious, in his exulta- 
tion, and our “more than conquerors [*7epyxéper] ” is 
hardly adequate. In Philippians 2:9 “highly exalted 
[treppwoe] ” falls short of the full idea, “exalted above” 
(or “beyond”’) what Christ was before His incarnation. 
In Romans 8: 26 (“the Spirit himself maketh interces- 
sion [vrepeyrvy xéve.] for us”) the verb has a lively pic- 
ture. The root means to happen along, to come up 
with, and en accents the notion of on one. Then huper 
shows the newcomer bending over one in trouble and 
pleading for him, interceding. 

It used to be said by superficial critics that Paul 
did not teach the substitutionary theory of the atone- 
ment because he used huper rather than anti. But the 
papyri give abundant examples of the use of hwper 
where substitution is the plain idea. There never was 
any ground for such hypercriticism of Paul’s usage, 
which finds ample justification in ancient Greek. And 
the New Testament itself makes it as plain as a pike- 
staff, as in John 11:50, when substitution (éofdvy 
imp rod dood) is the whole point with Caiaphas. And 
then Galatians 3: 18 occurs in a context that absolutely 
compels the substitutionary view of the death of Christ. 
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However, as I have said elsewhere, I by no means be- 
lieve that this view is a complete statement of all that 
is true of the death of Christ for sinners. 

The word hupo (é) is really the positive form of 
the comparative huper. It is the Latin sub and the 
English “up.” It is found with the genitive (or ablative) 
and the accusative. The literal usage is still common, 
as when Jesus saw Nathanael “under the fig tree 
[bd rv ovxiy ],” “under the bushel” or “under the bed” 
(Mark 4:21). In 1 Peter 2:21 the “example 
Lvroypappos]”? left by Christ is like a copy-book when 
one writes on the lines below and tries to copy the 
first line. Too, often, also, we copy the line lowest down 
as we go down the page and at the bottom find our- 
selves a long way from the copy at the top. The same 
idea appears in another word for “example [#7é8eypa]” 
in John 13:15. The word for patience means to re- 
main under the particular strain. It calls for patience 
“to wait for’ the slow fruition of God’s plans for us 
(Rom. 8:25). It is interesting to note our word “hypo- 
crite [ iroxpirys ].””_ The word means to act under a mask, 
and was in old Greek employed for actors who cover 
their faces. Then the word came to be used for any 
one who pretended to be what he was not. It is Christ’s 
terrible word for the Pharisee, and the sting is felt 
to-day by all who pose for a piety that they do not 
possess. | 

These examples are mere specimens of the wealth 
of meaning in the prepositions in the Greek New Tes- 
tament. Do not skip the preposition, whatever else 
you skip. There is a picture in it for you and for your 
sermon, if you have eyes to see it. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF EVANGELI- 
CAL CONGREGATIONS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By Pastor Jonn Rircuig, Evangelical Union of South America, 
Lima, Peru 

HAHNEMANN propounded the theory, in explanation of 
the law, Similia similibus curantur, which he discovered, 
that when a medicine is administered a disorder is set 
up, and thence he deduced that the doses should be kept 
to the minimum both in quantity and frequency. His 
theory is not accepted even by all those who hold his 
law, but the more we get to know of medicine and the 
treatment of disease, the more it assumes an uncanny 
appearance of truth. 

So, though it sound a strange proposition to sug- 
gest that there can be too much foreign missionary in 
the undertaking of world evangelization, there is a 
large and real sense in which it is true that the foreign 
missionary is an evil, a necessary evil, nevertheless an 
evil. The close observation of the effects of his activ- 
ities, and of the reactions he sets up, cannot but sug- 
gest that there is a fairly well defined limit beyond 
which his activity and influence not only cease to be 
beneficial, but become positively damaging to the evan- 
gelical cause. 

Much might be said with profit about the multiply- 
ing of professional missionaries, many of whom never 
make any appreciable contribution to the great pur- 
pose of world evangelization, and about the foreign 
mission money misspent on workers who never render 
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any evangelical service. But it is not on this side at all 
that I propound my somewhat unconventional propo- 
sition. It is not that there may be too many mission- 
aries, but that there may be too much foreign mission 
and foreign missionary. 


CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 


Missionary work in general developed its methods in 
the Far East. When the missionary had acquired a 
sufficient command of the language he rented a hall or 
shop and began preaching services, or he took his stand 
in the bazaars and temple yards amid the throng and 
told forth his message in apostolic fashion. In South 
America the organized opposition of the Roman clergy 
makes the market-place preaching impossible and hin- 
ders all but the very curious from entering the preach- 
ing hall. The missionary in Latin America, like his 
confrere in Moslem lands, has to face a difficult problem 
of approach in order to get into contact with the people. 
To this circumstance, and to the initiative of good 
Bishop Taylor, may be attributed in the first place the 
disproportionate attention given to educational work in 
this field. I say, in the first place, for it is evident that 
the method is pursued and extended by the prevailing 
tendency to confuse education and regeneration. 

It is, I think, generally supposed that Christian 
congregations are arising in Latin America as the fruit 
of the educational and other social efforts of Christian 
missions. One of the North American churches has 
recently undertaken the task of evangelizing one of the 
most backward of these republics, the Spanish-speaking 
population of which had hitherto been scarcely touched. 
The announcement of this initiative, emanating from 
an official source, stated in detail that such and such 
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schools would be established with all the up-to-date 
equipment, and then it passed on to a brief general 
statement that these would be followed up by evangel- 
istic effort. A 

According to the statistics reported to the Panama 
Congress, 1916, there were then in South America (ex- 
cepting British and Dutch Guiana) 1015 foreign mis- 
sionaries and 1077 mission schools, besides thirty theo- 
logical, normal, and training schools under mission 
boards. In the same territory, and under the same 
boards, there were 524 meetings or congregations. Con- 
sidering that many of these schools absorb the activi- 
ties of several missionaries, and that many of the con- 
gregations are under native pastors, the use of the ad- 
jective “disproportionate,” applied to the attention 
given to educational work, may be allowed to stand. 

It is evident, then, that those who are supporting 
this great volume of educational effort under Christian 
missions suppose that these schools are giving rise to 
Christian communities. An honest investigation and 
report concerning the traceable fruits in converts gath- 
ered from this great expenditure of men and means is 
very much needed. In the absence of such a report we 
are left to individual opinions. 

Now, I have labored in only one of these republics, 
and have not personally visited much of the work in 
other parts. But I have had quite an exceptional oppor- 
tunity during the last sixteen years for gathering facts 
and framing an informed opinion on the subject. I 
have never heard of any congregation having arisen 
from a mission school. I know that several such schools 
of many years’ standing cannot name a single scholar 
who has been converted to Christ nor show any definite 
contribution to the rise and growth of any native con- 
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gregation. In some cases within my knowledge the 
school teachers have been hostile to evangelistic effort 
touching their scholars. 

So then, I should say that, while there are presum- 
ably some mission schools which are rendering valuable 
service to the cause, as an evangelistic agency, as an 
instrument of conversion, as a means of bringing souls 
to Jesus Christ, the mission school in South America 
has still to show that it can be made an effective method. 
The evangelical school is a desirable adjunct to a Chris- 
tian congregation in a non-Christian community, not 
primarily to bring people in, but to care for those who 
are growing up within, and to raise a generation which 
will make the church capable of self-propagation, self- 
support, and self-government. It does not give rise to 
Christian congregations. 


CHURCHES AND MISSIONARIES 


If the schools which so largely absorb the energies and 
the means of the missions are not creating Christian 
congregations, whence do these arise? ‘The statistics 
above referred to show that there were, in 1916, 524 
evangelical congregations in South America under the 
mission boards. Some of these, especially in southern 
Argentina and southern Chili, have a nucleus of Euro- 
pean Protestants, but congregations entirely composed 
of native South Americans form the majority, and it 
is with the rise and growth of these that we are con- 
cerned. 

A number of these Christian churches are the direct 
fruit of the labors of devoted missionaries who mastered 
the language, gave themselves to the people, and 
preached the Gospel of salvation. But I think it would 
be generally admitted by those who know this field, 
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that churches do not frequently arise in strength around 
the foreign missionary. The statistics reported in the 
Panama Congress report, under full communicants and 
Christian adherents, baptized and unbaptized of all 
ages, are palpably wrong. Brazil reports 49,623 full 
communicants and only 648 adherents of all ages; and 
yet, with only 648 adherents of all ages, the Sunday 
School membership, teachers and pupils, is stated to be 
17,252. The total contributions of full communicants 
and adherents, together, per head per annum, which 
work out at almost $13.00 in Ecuador and $8.72 in 
Chili, are only $1.16 in Peru. Manifestly the figures 
for communicants are too large. Even so, the statistics 
given, excepting those of Brazil and the Guianas, show 
barely 54 communicants per congregation. There are 
towns which have been the scenes of constant and diver- 
sified missionary endeavor for more than twenty years 
which have but a meager beginning of a Christian com- 
munity. 

There are many reasons why the foreign missionary 
fails to build up a strong native congregation. He can 
seldom divest himself of his foreignness and assume the 
ways and traits of the native; his work therefore is a 
foreign movement, and to be identified with it is fre- 
quently regarded by even thoughtful men as unpatri- 
otic. But this is not the greatest hindrance. 

The great difficulty is the attitude of mind set up 
in those whom he does directly influence. He is known 
to represent a body which, being foreign and able to 
spend money in sending out such agents who give their 
services gratuitously, is presumed to be well supplied 
with means to provide whatever may be required in 
churches, schools, and philanthropic institutions. Some- 
times he actually is so blind as to enlarge upon the 
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wealth of his body as a reason for preferring to belong 
to it. The natives who come in are poor; they assume 
or are assured that the mission is wealthy; the mission- 
ary does not feel free or does not desire to call on them 
to make financial sacrifices to sustain and spread the 
work. It is so difficult to get a few people gathered 
together, and these few are subjected to such disabili- 
ties, he would fain have them understand that he greatly 
appreciates their coming to his meetings. They be- 
come the patrons, the favorers, of the mission! These 
factors conspire together to create in the convert a most 
mistaken attitude of mind toward the mission and its 
purposes. Not only is he in no disposition to make 
sacrifices for the cause, he holds it to be the duty of the 
mission to “protect” him. 

The missionary, on the alert for men to carry the 
message further afield, noting in his congregation a 
likely young man, engages him as a salaried native 
worker. The propagation of the Gospel becomes a paid 
job, and just as the professional missionary has taken 
the place of the Christian merchant, traveler, and sol- 
dier who spread the Gospel in the early centuries, so the 
foreign-paid native agent takes the place of the testify- 
ing believers who “went everywhere preaching the 
Word.” If the mission issues a periodical it is very 
liable to hail every ray of sunshine as if it were a whole 
summer. ‘There is such a trumpet-blowing over every 
little bit of progress that the native brother catches the 
contagion of thinking very little is very much in the 
work of the mission, and so there is no launching out 
on daring adventures for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s. 

Then, if the missionary be a man of the study chair 
rather than of the saddle, the native brethren do not 
quite see what he does for his apparently comfortable 
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living, and any appeal he may make for self-sacrificing 
effort for the evangelization of their fellow-countrymen 
is liable to sound rather unfair in their ears. Is he not 
there, and well paid, to do that work? And if others 
are needed, why does he not arrange terms with them 
to go out, as he has done, well paid in a comfortable 
job? 

These and such like reactions tend to paralyze the 
native converts, after the first few who took the step 
to Christ as a great renunciation, going forth to Him 
without the camp. We may think ourselves free in 
South America of any suspicion of raising “rice Chris- 
tians,”’ since we do not dole out food, but those of the 
Way are not built up in our most holy faith by having 
church and school, and scholarships in the United States, 
on the easiest of terms as a recompense for joining the 
evangelical church. So the foreign missionary, neces- 
sary as a sower of the seed, as a pioneer of the move- 
ment, as an explorer marking out the trail, and by the 
way opening a breach in the walls of legal, official, and 
popular opposition, for which his privileged position as 
a citizen of a great nation peculiarly fits him, becomes 
an evil, and the mission’s funds a positive hindrance to 
the progress of the very movement they are intended to 
foster. 


INDIGENOUS CHURCHES 


There arise other congregations, more native to the 
community. The colporter carries the Scriptures 
hither and thither through these republics, and some of 
the good seed falls on good soil. Congregations are 
well known to have arisen around a single copy of the 
Scriptures. Evangelical tracts, periodicals, and other 
publications are disseminated widely, and here and 
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there their message awakens a response. In a recent 
convention all who had been brought into the evangeli- 
cal movement through such publications were invited to 
stand, and one-fourth stood up; the invitation was then 
extended to all those who were personally acquainted 
with some one so converted, and three-fourths stood up. 
Or again, a vile or mercenary priest arouses the wrath 
of a community, and for the moment, even if only to 
spite him and the bishop, they will listen gladly to a 
preacher of any other doctrine who may chance their 
way, and rally to his message. More frequently a con- 
vert on returning to his native town, or moving to some 
other place in the course of his business, gathers his 
neighbors and tells them what he has learned of Christ. 

In these and like ways groups arise around men of 
character who have seen the light, and were we wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves these would grow up 
into genuine native Christian churches, self-supporting, 
self-propagating, and self-governing. 

But just here the missionary and his mission funds 
come in, all too often to mar or hinder the work of 
God’s Holy Spirit. The leader of the growing group 
of inquirers naturally reports to the missionary, who 
reckons that this is his work. There is a natural desire 
to report growing statistics, and missionaries are ever 
on the alert to find reasons for claiming a convert or a 
congregation for their denomination. If he can, the 
missionary visits the new group, preaches to them, en- 
courages them, and organizes them into a congregation, 
but never instructs them on catholic lines concerning 
church polity and organization. 

Every denominational missionary feels it his duty 
to extend his denomination, to fit the native church 
into his home mold, without their ever having any no- 
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tion of its significance. If he can, whether he visits 
them personally or not, he sends a paid pastor to 
minister to the new-formed flock, and the blight of the 
perambulator and the sucking bottle is upon them. He 
has accomplished three good purposes: He has pro- 
vided a Christian ministry to a new congregation; he 
has secured the congregation to his own denomination; 
he has prevented its wandering and falling into the 
hands of the other denomination, which is generally on 
the alert for the opportunity to perpetrate the same 
mistake. It is assumed in missionary circles nowadays 
that some day the native congregations of the mission 
field will come together to form one united national 
church. Yet the missionary makes haste to foster the 
denominational separation. He expects the unlearned 
native mass of the future to do what he, the learned and 
devoted individual, will not rise to—lay aside denomi- 
national sectarianism. 

As the editor of many thousands of pages of evan- 
gelical and evangelistic literature to which many in 
these republics attributed their conversion, and director 
of a correspondence school for inquirers which has en- 
rolled over 100 widely scattered students, I have prob- 
ably had an exceptional experience in the number of 
appeals received from groups of inquirers who wished to 
form an evangelical church. I can seldom do more than 
correspond with them and send them publications, for I 
have no means at my disposal for such work, but I know 
in detail what happens to these groups, and so the 
temptation besets me to illustrate the statements just 
made by reviewing the history of some of them. But, 
besides making this article too long, such a truth-telling 
would make it too offensive. Let me, however, sum- 
marize a few typical cases. 
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There was one far-away congregation which 
appealed to us for a pastor, to which we gave a foreign 
missionary for a few years—a zealot he. They had run 
well before he went among them, and he led them out 
in widespread evangelism. At the time appointed he 
left them and went to another part of the country; they 
clamored for another pastor; we encouraged them to go 
forward themselves and gave them some little financial 
help, and shortly after they broke up, quarreling over 
mission “protection.” They have done no good since, 
save to clarify my vision. 

Here is a town in which colporters, making it their 
center while traveling all over the district, twice over 
built up numerous congregations, and settled mission- 
paid pastors twice over saw them melt away. Now 
there is a considerable foreign staff, a great school and 
“work” under an experienced foreign missionary, but 
the congregation, well-nigh twenty years after the 
first one was gathered together in that town, is little 
more than the mission staff and a few of the scholars. 

Here is a town where for certain good reasons no 
missionary or mission-paid pastor has cared to settle, 
but where a congregation arising out of the work of 
the colporter and the press has grown up around a local 
merchant. This congregation has been visited occasion- 
ally, been encouraged and helped, though not finan- 
cially, but has been left to grow largely on local gift and 
giving. It has gone from strength to strength; it is the 
mother of several other congregations; and it is one of 
the pillars of the national synod of almost twenty such 
congregations which I have had the privilege of organ- 
izing. = 

Yonder is a congregation which was giving every 
promise of excelling that just referred to; it also was 
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in fellowship with the synod. But when we proposed 
to them that they share with others in the support and 
the ministry of a native evangelist, they, desiring a pas- 
tor all for themselves, an aspirant to the pastorate 
appealed to the representative of a mighty-million-dol- 
lar mission, who seeing a Providential opportunity to 
add so easily a very promising congregation to his — 
denomination, agreed that he would do so for them, and 
more also, if they would but join his concern. ‘The man 
so appointed to the pastorate had never been connected 
with that denomination, and the missionary was unable 
to find men for his own meetings in the region. 'The 
majority were easily convinced that it was wiser to 
belong to a mission “which gives the most ample facili- 
ties to provide us with what we need to develop the con- 
gregation,” as they state it in their minute. Those who 
were not in favor were denounced as schismatics, and 
had to meet elsewhere, the amply-provided retaining 
the furniture and the minute book. Since then there 
are two small congregations in that little town, one 
making converts and building up another congregation 
in a neighboring place, the other ever busy dangling the 
big purse before them. [If I told the rest of this story 
I should not be believed. 

These cases are typical of many, and I think they 
sustain my proposition that the foreign missionary is 
an evil, a necessary evil, nevertheless an evil. Through 
him and the foreign funds he administers the evangeli- 
cal church is and remains a foreign movement to which 
it is unpatriotic to belong. The necessity for salutary 
effort and sacrifice on the part of the native convert is 
brought within the compass of the comfortable and con- 
venient, so that the process of development is hindered 
and growth in grace is stunted. The native congrega- 
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tions which survive are built up in denominational sec- 
tarianism, which they do not understand, frequently 
with an excess of separatist venom, and the benefits of 
fraternal co-operation among the native converts in the 
task of evangelization are largely or wholly lost. 

I have used the term ‘““denominational sectarianism ;” 
I mean the sectarianism of mere names. As a thorough- 
going Protestant and a convinced believer in the funda- 
mental doctrines, I recognize the right of every believer 
to believe and teach that which he holds true, even if 
this separate him from some of his brethren. The 
devout setting forth of differing doctrines should have 
the salutary effect of leading the native convert to 
examine the truth and of training him to discern between 
truth and error. But there is a sectarianism of mere 
name and organization which carries no doctrinal con- 
tent, and the propagation of this to the detriment of 
Biblical instruction in church teaching, as also to the 
maintaining of unnecessary separatism, is an avoidable 
evil due entirely to the intervention of the foreign mis- 
sionary. 

A Kinepom or PRIEsTs 

Would I then counsel the withdrawal of foreign mis- 
sionaries and of the foreign support for native agents? 
By no means. My own organization has taken the 
extreme view that it is their business to support their 
missionaries, and that the support of native agents is 
a matter for the native congregations. This policy is 
only less calamitous than that which finances a native 
pastor wherever a man can be found willing to accept 
the appointment. 

The foreign missionary is needed as a pioneer evan- 
gelist, as a church leader, as a Bible teacher, as a coun- 
selor and friend to the whole movement. Manifestly, 
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such a man needs to be an evangelist, a believer in his 
Bible, and somewhat of a statesman. The native evan- 
gelist is needed to reach the masses of the people. But 
I am inclined to draw a distinction between the native 
evangelist and the native pastor. This latter may, in 
many cases, especially away from large towns, be left 
to the care and charge of the native churches. 

This will appear clearly if we examine the composi- 
tion and growth of those groups of inquirers or nascent 
congregations which appeal for a pastor. ‘There are 
generally one or more believers in the Lord Jesus, con- 
verted and seeking the conversion of their fellows. 
These are the life of the movement. There are sincere 
souls who are feeling after God if haply they may find 
Him. There are some inquisitive followers of the latest 
novelty. There are some anti-clericals who will adhere 
to any movement which the clergy oppose. There may 
be some of those anarchic individuals who are opposed to 
everything that is up. They are the field of the sower. 
They are not a Christian church. They are a group of 
inquirers, but sometimes the anti-clerical element is 
strongest. ‘There are only a very few who are prepared 
to contribute to the support of a pastor. But they are 
in a receptive and sympathetic attitude to the Gospel. 
They are ready for an evangelist, and they need him. 
If, instead, they be given a resident pastor, the local 
leader who drew them together is supplanted, many of 
the undesirable reactions set up by the presence of a 
resident foreign missionary are begotten, some don’t like 
him, some discover they are not of his, and so there is 
generally a breaking-up, hastened by any appeal to 
support the stranger. ‘Then the mission-paid pastor 
opens a preaching hall into which the many will not 
venture. 
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On the other hand, these groups of inquirers ought 
not to be left to themselves entirely, as I am compelled 
too often to witness. They need instruction, encourage- 
ment, counsel, and strengthening against the anarchic 
and anti-clerical elements. If left entirely to them- 
selves not only is there the possibility of the movement 
degenerating into mere anti-clericalism, there is the 
ever-present danger of Seventh-day Adventists, The- 
osophists or Spiritualists getting a hearing, with no 
one to instruct them concerning the errors which these 
teach. 

My invariable advice is, to form a committee, hold 
regular meetings, receive such preachers as may come 
their way, pledging themselves to none until they have 
had time and opportunity to inform themselves. But 
this does not meet the need so long as there is no one 
to visit and teach them. I conceive that the need is best 
met by traveling evangelists, or itinerant preachers. 
These do not displace the local leader, nor are they left 
to vegetate, ministering to a handful of people in a small 
town. ‘The new converts, regularly left to themselves 
for weeks, meet in their own homes into which friends 
and neighbors freely enter; they develop local gift; 
every individual is a worker, for it is no one person’s 
paid job to carry the message to their neighbors. 
Loosed from their sins in the blood of Him who loves 
them, they are a kingdom of priests for His God and 
Father. So the congregation, begotten of the mighty 
and mysterious working of the Holy Spirit, grows in 
grace and strength. With growth comes the necessity 
for organization. If largely left to discuss and decide 
this in view of their New Testament and their examina- 
- tion of the standards of the great denominations, I am 
persuaded that they will organize a church which, 
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because in accord with the New Testament, will give 
the minimum of probability of future schisms. 

On the other hand, in so far as the foreign mission- 
ary imposes on the growing plant of God’s vineyard the 
forms of his Anglo-Saxon home denomination, he may 
hinder its divine and beautiful and healthy growth; and 
in so far as the organization set up is not in accord with 
the New Testament, it carries in itself probabilities of 
future disruption at the hands of a new generation of 
better educated natives. 

Now these are not mere theories of an unpractical 
idealist. They are truths which have been tested and 
proved in detail under my own eye in many towns and 
villages, and I understand that they are being wrought 
out on a larger scale by the national churches in Brazil 
and Mexico. I submit therefore that for the purpose 
of building up native churches in South America, there 
is a definable limit beyond which the activity and influ- 
ence of the foreign missionary not only cease to be 
beneficial, but become positively harmful. 


RECENT TENDENCIES IN RURAL 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


By Dr. Pavut L. Voer, in charge of Rural Work for the Board of Home 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

Nearty a decade and a half ago the Presbyterian 
Church, under the able leadership of Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, began to give special attention to the problems 
of the rural church. Widespread attention was attracted 
to apparent decadence through the publication of sur- 
veys made by the Rural Church Department of the 
Missionary Board of that denomination. The national 
consciousness was awakened to the fact that the reli- 
gious life in the country was being affected by the same 
tendencies in rural America that had caused the 
appointment of Roosevelt’s country life commission. 
If there was not actual decadence, there was at least 
arrested development. It has since been discovered that 
actual decadence had set in in many sections of the 
country where once the rural community was the strong- 
hold of religious forces. A new frontier was discovered. 
To-day this new frontier in the older rural sections of 
America is recognized as one of the most serious reli- 
gious problems presenting itself. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to describe in 
detail the results of the studies that have been made or 
the conditions that have been found. Yet it will be 
necessary to note the more important of these in order 
to give a setting to the presentation of the tendencies in 
rural religion, begun by those studies. 

It was discovered that shifts of population, resulting 
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both in a new type of rural folk and in a decreasing 
number of country people, had resulted in a bad adjust- 
ment of rural religious institutions to religious needs. 
The gradual improvement of roads and other means of 
transportation had also accentuated this condition. 
Before 1870 rural population was generally on the 
increase. Religious denominations had but little thought 
of adjustment of relations, and over-churching was not 
a possible contingency in view of the intense dogmat- 
ism characterizing the earlier settlements. The conse- 
quence is that all over rural America the serious prob- 
lem of competing sectarian bodies acts as an effective 
agency to prevent unified organization of religious 
forces to meet present-day demands. Instances are not 
rare where communities of less than five hundred inhab- 
itants are paying $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 per year for the 
support of three or more competing churches of similar 
religious convictions; and none of the churches thus 
situated are able to hold a ministry interested in carry- 
ing on a program of community service. 

Moreover, while in many cases there is duplication 
of effort, a large part of rural America does not receive 
the attention of any religious organization. A very 
large number of families within sight of church build- 
ings never receive personal attention by ministers of 
religion. 

With the coming of better means of transportation 
has also come the passing of the open country church. 
It is not yet known definitely whether the passing of 
the open country church is simply due to.a transfer of 
religious interest to the village and city church, but 
there is reason to believe that in many cases it repre- 
sents a positive decline in rural interest in religion. 

Along with the maladjustment of church plant to 
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community needs has come a failure to keep up with 
the times in demands for better building and equip- 
ment. ‘The old type country and village church was 
a one or two room affair, built primarily for worship. 
It made only incidental provision for religious educa- 
tion, and none at all for the larger service to the com- 
munity now demanded of the modern church. This 
equipment, provided in most cases forty or more years 
ago, still remains as a monument to the conservatism 
of religion, while secular agencies, as represented by 
the public schools, have gone on erecting modern struc- 
tures adapted to present-day educational needs. Con- 
sequently the church is not respected as it should be and 
does not attract the young people as an agency of the 
greatest value in leading rural progress. 

Rural poverty and narrowness of vision of the ser- 
vice to be rendered by the country church have gradually 
lost for the country pulpit many of the ablest ministers. 
In one denomination alone over 4,000 rural charges are 
left annually “to be supplied.” This represents nearly 
one-third of its rural charges. 

The conditions discovered as a result of the studies 
made during recent years might lead one to believe 
that the situation is well-nigh hopeless. But such is not 
the case. It is the purpose of this paper to outline some 
of the present tendencies in the rural church situation 
which, while still in many instances scarcely more than 
beginnings, offer hope for the future. 

The studies that have been made must in themselves 
offer hope. This outlook does not lie so much in the 
discoveries as in the fact that religious forces in America 
have learned to apply scientific methods to their prob- 
lems. There are representatives of religion who still 
believe that all that is necessary is for ministers to 
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deliver a Gospel message from regularly appointed pul- 
pits. They believe that when they preach the Gospel, 
in some mysterious way divine power will bring listen- 
ers. But practically all leading religious organizations 
to-day recognize the fact that, as in business, haphazard 
methods of religious service are no longer adapted to 
meet the situation. The result is that, either as denomi- 
nations or in interdenominational co-operation, definite 
efforts are now being made to learn the exact situation 
as to the relation of the church to the problems of rural 
life. 

Had the ambitious program of survey undertaken 
by the Interchurch World Movement been carried 
to a successful conclusion, the basis for thorough 
knowledge of the extent of the problem in all its phases 
would have been available. It would have been pos- 
sible to organize a carefully co-ordinated interdenomi- 
national program for relating the church to rural pro- 
gress in such a way as to have resulted in a more rapid 
advance of religious life in this country than has yet 
been seen. The Interchurch Survey had to be aban- 
doned. But the impetus to scientific method has not 
been lost; and more slowly, but none the less surely, 
the discovery of conditions in rural life as related to 
religious life is going forward. 

The scientific method of approach to rural religious 
problems has passed from national studies to those car- 
ried on by state, district, conference, and local authori- 
ties. Five years ago the only maps of districts in 
one denomination that were discovered by the present 
author were occasional Rand-McNally state maps on 
which were noted the location of that denomination’s 
churches. These were maps for that communion, and 
apparently were prepared without thought of desire to 
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know the rural religious situation in general. They 
were made for the purpose of learning how and where 
that church could be advanced. The presence or 
absence of other religious agencies did not enter seri- 
ously into the problem. 

In contrast to this, not only that denomination but 
also others are now seeking to know the religious situa- 
tion as a whole, and it is hoped that in a short time 
maps showing the location of every rural church of 
every denomination will be available for the entire 
country. Then overlapping of effort can be dealt with 
in a manner justified by knowledge of the situation and 
not by haphazard methods, as in the past. Neglected 
territory is also being discovered, and programs are 
being reorganized to reach the neglected groups in 
rural life. 

It has not been long since it was the rare thing for 
a pastor of a church to gather carefully facts in regard 
to the religious and social needs of every family in his 
parish. The pulpit was the center of effort. Circuits of 
“preaching points” made up the field of service. Now, 
it is becoming quite common for rural ministers to map 
out their fields and to endeavor to organize a program 
of service that will reach every family in a given ter- 
ritory. 

Through the efforts of the Home Missions Council 
and the rural departments of the mission boards of the 
leading denominations, impetus has been given to the 
movement to overcome the evils of competition in rural 
service. In Vermont, where Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists were all being driven from the 
field by a changing population, co-ordination of effort 
through allocation of fields was introduced three years 
ago, and the effort has proven satisfactory. In Mon- 
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tana, a new state, where mission boards love to spend 
their funds, local religious leaders in co-operation with 
the national Home Missions Council two years ago 
spent several weeks in conference and visitation in the 
attempt to allocate the field and to adjust interdenomi- 
national relationships. The second annual report of the 
state council has been published, and its pages show real 
progress in more effectively adjusting church work to 
the rural needs of the state. Local representatives 
within the state are committed to the continuation of 
the plan. In two sections of Ohio a distinct gain has 
been made in adjustments. The sentiment of church 
leaders of principal denominations, particularly 
throughout the North and West, is favorable to adjust- 
ment, and local problems are constantly being worked 
out all over the country. 

A third hopeful feature is the tendency toward sim- 
ilarity of church polity in the leading denominations. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, with its authority of 
the bishops and its appointed district superintendents, 
who with the bishop determine pastoral changes, stands 
at one extreme in polity. The Congregational Church, 
with the power of selecting its own pastor and of deter- 
mining in large measure its own local polities, stands at 
the other. Other denominations are congregational in 
their polity and still others have forms of organization 
that stand somewhere between these two types. The 
present tendency in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is undoubtedly in practice toward a modified policy. 
Committees from leading churches make their wants 
known to the bishop, and as far as possible he con- 
forms to their wishes. Rural churches are not slow to 
follow the example of the city churches, and are exert- 
ing more and more influence in determining who shall 
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be their pastor. On the other hand, the value of super- 
vision is being recognized by other denominations con- 
gregational in form, and state and district supervisory 
representatives under various titles and with consider- 
able actual, if not legal, authority are rapidly appear- 
ing. Tendencies toward similarity in polity are grad- 
ually removing one of the reasons for denominational 
separation. 

Again, there is no doubt that the entire Christian 
world is moving toward greater liberality in religious 
belief. Even now, it is impossible for members in good 
standing in great religious organizations to be trans- 
ferred by letter into membership in other organizations 
equally as great. Yet individuals as such accept mem- 
bers of other denominations in daily life as Christians. 
Great religious organizations to-day are full of internal 
struggle over the question as to whether members of 
other organizations shall be accepted on the basis of 
their membership in those recognized organizations or 
whether they shall be compelled to conform to rites 
peculiar to such organizations before admission. The 
strength of the forces working toward acceptance of 
Christians into membership without too great stress on 
differences in dogmatic belief is constantly growing, 
and another cause for the division of rural religious 
forces into warring camps is disappearing. 

One of the most hopeful features in the whole situa- 
tion is the broadening concept of what is the function 
of the church in rural life. When New England was 
settled the most influential man in the new colony and 
in succeeding colonies was the minister. The Mathers, 
Roger Williams, and other men intimately related to 
the settlement of New England were ministers of the 
Gospel. They were vitally related to all the affairs of 
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the community, and did not think they were over- 
stepping the bounds of their field when they took active 
part in the secular affairs of the colonies. Extreme 
individualism and consequent emphasis upon personal 
salvation, to the exclusion of other interests, gradually 
withdrew the ministry from the active affairs of life 
during the past century. Other agencies sprang up to 
do many of the tasks necessary in rural progress. ‘The 
field for service offered by these new agencies drew 
many of the best men and women from life service in 
the church into these other groups. Both the low sal- 
aries and the limited service have produced a dearth of 
able young people working under the auspices of the 
church. 


It is now recognized that, so far as the smaller com- 
munities are concerned, the church is the agency that 
should render many of the services now performed by 
specialized agencies in the larger centers. The work 
required in caring for needy cases in small communi- 
ties is not sufficient to justify the employment of a full- 
time representative; the organization of the social and 
recreational facilities does not require the services of a 
full-time leader; other activities incident to a well- 
rounded community life must be conducted on-a volun- 
teer basis or not at all. County leadership for a num- 
ber of local communities is at its best unsatisfactory. 
The solution of the problem is to enlarge the scope of 
service of salaried representatives of existing organiza- 
tions to include leadership in all community activities. 
The school and the church have such salaried represen- 
tatives now. It falls more logically into the field of the 
pastor than of the teacher to render this service. 

_ Thus we have again the opportunity presented in 
modern rural life that existed in Colonial days, when 
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the minister was the most influential man in his com- 
munity. The new and larger challenge is already bring- 
ing into the ranks of the rural church an able, more 
virile type of young manhood and womanhood that has 
caught the vision of the size of the task and deem it a 
fit challenge for the investment of their life service. 
On the other hand, the rendering of the larger service 
is finding response on the part of rural people in pay- 
ment of salaries enabling church workers to live in com- 
fort and on an equality with those whom they serve. 

Coincident with the broadening concept of the func- 
tion of the church is the change in thought as to perma- 
nency of service on a given charge. Some denomina- 
tions have been conspicuous for the long-time service 
on single appointments rendered by their ministers. 
But others have had an itinerant system in which fre- 
quent change was the rule. The modern concept of 
service to a community is inconsistent with frequent 
changes in the ministry. Theoretically the longer a pas- 
tor now stays in a given community the better he under- 
stands his people and their problems and the abler 
he is to render a worth-while service. Real and perma- 
nent progress in community life is not a matter of sud- 
den change but of gradual alteration in social ideals and 
organization through the years. The new pastor is 
not fitted for leadership until after he learns his com- 
munity; and intimate knowledge comes only after years 
of service. 

A very promising tendency in recent times is the 
recognition of the necessity for thoroughgoing religious 
education and of the inadequacy of the Sunday School 
for this service. Religious education in the home has 
broken down in many sections of the country. The 
desire to keep ‘church and state separate has led to 
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stringent prohibition of religious education of the 
simplest type in connection with the public schools in 
some parts of the country. The result has been the 
production of a generation of citizens, fairly well 
trained in utilitarian and materialistic ways, but with a 
minimum of interest in things religious. 

It is now recognized by many of the most profound 
students of American civilization that, unless something 
is done to strengthen the religious education of the 
young, the ation is in danger of becoming a material- 
istic, hedonistic body. The history of the fate of those 
nations in the past which developed a one-sided civili- 
zation is an indication of what may result if religion is 
ignored permanently in the education of the young 
people of the country. There is considerable evidence 
that the present crime wave and tendency to moral 
laxity may be directly traced to the breakdown of reli- 
gious and moral training in the schools and the home. 

The answer to the problem is the stimulus now being 
given to week-day religious education for credit in con- 
nection with the public schools. The movement first 
received nation-wide attention through the innovations 
made at Gary, Indiana. Gradually the movement has 
spread into smaller communities, until now co-operative 
educational relationships between church and school are 
springing up in isolated communities all over the land. 
Much remains to be done in the way of securing legis- 
lation favorable to the movement, selecting courses of 
study that will have scientific value and will be free 
from sectarian bias, creating a literature suited to meet 
this demand, and training instructors for the work. But 
beginnings have been made, and the next few years will 
probably see a widespread advance in week-day reli- 
gious education in co-operation with the public schools. 
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It was stated above that one condition existing in 
rural religious life is the inadequacy of buildings and 
equipment. The delay in replacing the buildings 
adapted to the needs of a former generation has not 
been wholly bad. Many church buildings erected even 
during the past ten years have been planned according 
to ideals which found expression thirty or forty years 
ago. A large room for public worship, incidental pro- 
vision for Sunday School, and quite generally 
some provision for holding church banquets may' 
be found. But rarely does one find buildings 
erected with any thought of the social and recreational 
needs of those under adult age. The educational work 
done during the past few years in connection with the 
benevolent programs of the different religious organi- 
zations has greatly broadened the concept as to what 
the modern church should provide. As a result there 
are now being erected all over the country both rural 
and urban buildings planned and fully equipped for 
the threefold program of worship, religious education, 
and community service. The social interests of the 
child as well as of the adult are provided for. Recent 
reports indicate that the stimulus of the relatively few 
buildings already erected according to the broader con- 
cept of the function of the church in community life is 
acting at an accelerating rate; and bureaus of church 
architecture are swamped with requests for advice as to 
plans for buildings of the modern type. 

Finally, the broader vision of the church as an 
agency in world civilization has been immeasurably 
increased. The intensely individualistic type of empha- 
sis is giving way to the understanding that the church 
is not an exclusive organization of saints who have 
made their calling and election sure, but is an organ- 
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ized body of people banded together to spread the 
Gospel and Christian fellowship throughout the world. 
The message of healing to the sick of all nations 
through medical missionaries, of better economic wel- 
fare through agricultural missionaries, and of better 
living through Christian schools established where edu- 
cation has but little state encouragement, appeals to 
the practical man. Christianity has a new meaning. 
It has an appeal when presented in this form that it 
could never have when it had but the personal implica- 
tions of the former emphasis. It has brought the iso- 
lated rural community out of its traditional round of 
revivalism only into a broader world field of construc- 
tive service in the Name of the Master and in emphasis 
of that phase of His life which found expression in 
going about doing good. 

The outlook is hopeful. The ministers are not nearly 
so imbued with the ambition to get to prominent pulpits 
away from the country as they once were. The attitude 
toward rural service is sympathetic. The problems are 
better understood. Conspicuous results from modern 
methods have demonstrated what can be done. It can 
be hoped that the years to come will witness a rapid for- 
_ ward movement in deepening the religious impulses of 
rural America, and through them those of the entire 
world. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


Do THE ScRIPTURES HAVE ANY FINAL AUTHORITY, OR ARE THEY 
merely subject to the same scholarly analysis and acceptance 
or rejection as are other historical records and ancient teach- 
ings? Do they constitute a chart for a race that has lost its 
spiritual bearings, to which men may turn with supreme con- 
fidence? 

Approached by the intellect alone, the old problem of 
Scriptural authority can never have a satisfactory solution. 
But the appeal of these writings is chiefly spiritual, so that in 
their comprehension spiritual intuitions must consistently 
have a place with intellectual processes. A one-sided attitude 
not only limits appreciation of great truths; it distorts them. 
In spiritual matters counsel is darkened where the mind alone 
speaks, without the heart. 

A noteworthy address upon the question, What is Now 
Meant by the Authority of Scripture? was delivered by Pro- 
fessor James A. Robertson, of Aberdeen, before the Christian 
Unity Association, and several of its paragraphs are given 
here, as taken from its published form in The Expositor (Lon- 
don). They throw light on the whole question by relating the 
inner experience of the believer to the very nature of inspira- 
tion itself. After commenting on the “masterlessness” of life 
to-day, and to the suffering that comes “from loss of author- 
ity,” the speaker proceeded to sketch briefly the historic rela- 
tionship of the church and the Scriptures, varying ideas of 
inspiration, and the present day assault upon the authority 
of Scripture. He then turns to consider the reconstruction 
of our idea of this authority, and it is from this section of the 
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address that we quote. After a few words on certain errors 
that are held concerning the Word of God and the inner wit- 
ness of the Spirit, he proceeds: 


“In what way, then, may we link the Word with the inner 
Witness so as to avoid these errors? To put the matter briefly 
in three defining sentences: Scripture, for the Christian be- 
liever, is the record of one central and supreme, Divine revela- 
tory process and its consummation in human history. And the 
authoritative Word of God in Scripture is the Gospel of the 
choosing, saving, and redeeming God in action which culmi- 
nates in the Cross of Christ. And the inner Witness of the 
Spirit is simply the believer’s experience of the impact of this 
Gospel on his soul. It is there, in ‘the word of the Cross,’ as 
it meets with and apprehends our Spirits that the authority 
of Scripture lies for us, because there is the Divine act that 
utters and reveals the supreme purpose of the Divine Will. 

“There is nothing prior to this experience for the Chris- 
tian. For the Church is the creation of the Gospel and of 
the experience which flows from the Gospel; the Book is the 
expression of the experience. Nor is the experience merely 
subjective. The seat of authority is in experience: the 
source and the throne of it is in God. That which we call faith 
in us is in essence the same thing in the sacred writers, only 
raised to the level of inspiration. What, in our case, is the 
being apprehended by God in the Cross of Christ is, in the case 
of the sacred writers, the being commissioned by God to con- 
vey the Gospel revelation. The Word and the inner witness 
are, we might say, the objective and the subjective aspects of 
the one supreme fact of Experience. 

“That condensed statement may be illustrated and ex- 
panded in this way. When Mr. H. G. Wells essays to fashion 
a new Bible for us by constructing a thesaurion or anthology 
from the books of the greater religions and the world’s classics, 
he has missed the essential significance of what it is that con- 
stitutes the Bible. The result of his labours might indeed be 
a record of man’s spiritual development, but it would not be a 
record of God’s taking action in history for one supreme re- 
demptive end. It is God active to this end in history that is 
the soul’s only religious authority. And it is the record of 
this redemption activity that constitutes our sole Bible. 

“Nor is it any contradiction of this when we say that 
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the one sole authority to which the soul can bow uttering its 
consenting ‘Amen’ is the inner testimony of the Spirit. For 
the Christ on His Cross is the ultimate and supreme gateway 
through which the Spirit now comes to man in the experience 
of redemption. The seat of authority, we have said, is the 
soul, but the source is God. And the channel from the source 
to this inner well which springs up into everlasting life is the 
Gospel. The experience is God, stooping down to reach man, 
met by man reaching up to God, in the Gospel. Not man 
in his solitude, be it said, lest we be thought to minimise the 
place of the Church in this experience, but the believer within 
the Fellowship of Faith, a member of the Mystical Body, the 
Church Catholic. For the witness which is valid from age to 
age goes back to the Person of Christ, and to Christ on His 
Cross, ‘not through the void but through the peace and joy 
and holiness He has wrought in the souls of men.’ And the 
unique and fontal expression of that experience is and must 
ever remain the Scriptures. ‘Authority,’ says Principal For- 
syth, ‘speaks in experience, especially the corporate experi- 
ence of the Church, and the classic expression of that experi- 
ence is in the canonical documents of our faith.’ ” 


IF WE ARE TO BELIEVE SOME MODERN TEACHERS, THE NATURE 
of the race has so changed that there must be corresponding 
alterations in the doctrinal expressions of the religion de- 
signed to save it, if anything is to be accomplished. ‘There is 
room to suspect, however, that the lack is not in the doctrines, 
but in their application. The old truths have always meas- 
ured up to demands when they were given a fair trial. Not 
only that, but somehow the simplest souls have been enabled 
to lay hold of them for all essential purposes; that is, their 
presentation in time-honored forms has been intelligible. 

In very moderate language, but with much thought evi- 
dently back of his words, Rev. Norton G, Lawson writes, in 
a late issue of The Interpreter, upon The Atonement and 
Modernism. His closing observations, upon the question of 
theological restatements, are especially commended for con- 
sideration: 

“We are told on all hands that the crying need of the times 
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is the restatement of religious truth in terms intelligible to 
the people. ‘The fundamental doctrines of Christianity have 
always been able to adapt themselves to the changing thought 
of the ages; and it may be doubted how far the process can be 
hastened by ‘taking thought.’ However that may be, we 
are all at liberty to do what we can in our generation; and 
discussion helps to clear the air. But it is a weakness of 
Liberal Churchmen, that they do not seem able to content 
themselves with building on the foundations laid by other 
people. On the contrary, they are always trying to dig below 
them, in the hope of finding something more solid underneath. 
In that way it is hard to see how progress can be made, though 
no doubt a good deal of undermining can be done. Restate- 
ment is not another name for expurgation; and after the 
centuries of controversy in which these questions were fought 
out, it might be reasonably supposed that the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Christian faith would be regarded as settled in 
principle. For it must be remembered that the points at 
issue were contested and the decisions upon them taken, not by 
ignorant and semi-barbarous combatants, but by some of the 
acutest intellects of an intellectual age, in an atmosphere 
favorable to such polemic, and with the aid of the most 
perfect instrument ever devised by man for the conveyance 
from mind to mind of the finer shades and niceties of thought. 
Fresh light may of course be thrown upon the truths thus 
defined ; but it is late in the day to discredit them altogether 
and set out to build a new Christianity on the ruins of the 
old. And to construe them in an unreal sense, and so rob 
them of their force, is only to substitute a method of sapping 
and mining for one of direct attack. After all, the statements 
of religious truth, which we call doctrines, are not scientific 
definitions of prosaic fact, though they have unfortunately 
been sometimes treated as if they were. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that they are attempts to put into human 
language and make intelligible to finite minds some idea of 
eternal and elemental processes evolving themselves beyond 
our ken—whose operation we see but brokenly through the 
drifting of the clouds. In so far as they have been, or can 
as yet be, apprehended by us, the Church has given expression 
to them. The means of expression may be defective, but it 
does not follow that they are not illuminating as far as they 
go. It is doubtful if any gain will accrue from trying to bring 
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all the mysteries of heaven and earth within the compass of 
human reason, leaving nothing for intuition to divine or faith 
to revere. In the study of spiritual things it is fatal to have 
recourse to the lens or dissecting needle; for you cannot reach 
the sources or discover the secret of life. The one thing that 
really matters will escape you, though not, it may be, without 
injury. Religion cannot be translated into the terms of 
science, and is not amenable to its methods. Its creeds are 
not scientific formule, but rather suggestions of the unseen, 
and ‘patterns of things in the heavens.? In this case the 
heart of the mystery is the love of God for His creatures, 
made actual to them in a way they could understand by the 
Son of God giving His life for them. And it is best, I think, 
to leave it so.” 


A SALESMAN CONTINUALLY EMPHASIZES THE UNIQUE QUALITIES 
of his particular wares, and all secular propagandists dwell 
long and earnestly on the distinguishing points of their theo- 
ries and doctrines. But we have a curious school of pro- 
fessedly Christian preachers and teachers who systematically 
avoid the very heart of the Christian message, and give men 
simply such noble ethics and lofty sentiment as any enlightened 
and consistent pagan might endorse. 

An American traveling abroad the past few months 
dropped into a great English church whose pulpit was occu- 
pied by a prominent American preacher. The sermon typified 
this same theological hiatus, and in writing an account of it 
to a friend at home the traveler characterized it in this way: 


“He touched on several of the facts that are nearest to the 
heart of Christianity, and in each case by some insidiously 
apologetic suggestion he, first of all, yielded, or at least dis- 
paraged, the essential thing, and then vociferously protested 
his adherence to some truth which obtains its vitality only 
from that essential which he had already treacherously 
betrayed. 

“He yielded the Deity of Christ, and protested his belief 
in the divine quality of His work. 

“He yielded the vicarious atonement, and protested the 
atoning value of all sacrificial service. 
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“He yielded our Lord’s actual resurrection, and protested 
His risen spirit in all believers. 

“He yielded the Holy Trinity, and protested the presence 
of God in the life of the universe. 

“He yielded the inspiration of the Scriptures, and pro- 
tested the voice of God speaking through the centuries. 

“Tt was the most subtle sort of negation of Christianity.” 


In AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE NoRTHFIELD GENERAL Con- 
ference last summer and recently published in the Record of 
Christian Work, Dr. Albert T. Clay, of Yale, answers the 
question, Did Israel Derive Its Culture from Babylonia? He 
also deals with the question, whether certain Biblical records are 
original or borrowed. ‘In the earlier part of his remarks Dr. 
Clay strongly affirms that the Hebrews were Arameans, and 
discredits the kind of historical teaching which says that it 
was Arab migration that really gave the Hebrews to Canaan. 

Turning to the creation and deluge stories, he is equally 
vigorous in disposing of the notion that they were of Baby- 
lonian origin. He takes up the deluge story, particularly in 
the light of a recently deciphered tablet, and says: 


“Y want to refer also briefly to a Hebrew deluge story 
written in cuneiform that has recently been found. We have 
two stories in the Old Testament, several written in Babylo- 
nian, and there has just been published another by the Yale 
University Press from the Pierpont Morgan Library. We 
can date it 1966 B.c., in the Hammurabi dynasty. Here we 
have a deluge story full of Hebrew words. What is still more 
important, it is an earlier version of another that is found in 
the library of Ashurbanipal, and we can see by a comparative 
study of them what happened to the old story during the 1300 
years at the hands of redactors. * * * The fact that 
this deluge story found in Babylonia is of Hebrew origin, for 
it is full of Hebrew words, and also that a more thorough 
study of the other stories handed down by the Babylonians 
shows they contain also many Hebrew words, make it impos- 
sible to continue to hold that they are of Sumerian origin. 
We proved that these stories were of West Semitic or Amorite 
origin from a study of the nomenclature. Here is the proof 
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from a literary and linguistic point of view. In short, it is no 
longer possible for these critics to hold to the Babylonian ori- 
gin of the Hebrew deluge stories. And I might add that the 
same is true of the Old Testament creation stories. These, as 
well as some of those handed down by the Babylonians, are 
unquestionably indigenous in the West, in the land called 
Amurru, which included Syria and Palestine. 

“In closing, I want to emphasize that there is not one par- 
ticle of evidence by the help of which Pan-Babylonianists, or 
those who would relegate to the regions of myth and legend 
the early Bible characters, can substantiate their views. On 
the contrary, we have a mass of material, which is not only 
bringing us into the atmosphere of those ancient peoples, but 
which helps us to feel beyond doubt that they are really his- 
torical characters we are dealing with.” 


To WHICH OF THE TWO GREAT PARTIES IN THE CHURCH DO YOU 
belong? But perhaps you were not aware that there was any 
such division. One might be characterized as firmly uphold- 
ing the lofty spiritual principles and depending on them for 
its strength and progress, while the other seeks to make use 
of much that the world has to offer. Dr. Edmund F. Merriam, 
writing in the Watchman-Examiner upon A Religion Not 
Worth Propagating, draws the distinction in this way, as he 
discusses some of the modern methods used to exploit Chris- 
tian enterprises, such as the employment of art and the drama: 


“From the beginning of the Christian era there have been 
two opposite and irreconcilable trends in the church. One 
looks toward a type of piety that held the world to be an 
enemy to God and goodness, a foe to be fought, a tempter 
to be feared as inducing a life and spirit wholly incompatible 
with true Christian living. The other from the very begin- 
ning has gone as far as possible in coalescing with the life 
and spirit of the world, seeking ostensibly to assimilate all 
that was good in worldly life, in order to promote more 
easily and successfully the advance of the church. The first 
tendency has found plenty of support for its attitude toward 
the world in the words of Christ, who constantly proclaimed 
that Satan is the ‘prince of this world,’ in the exhortation 
of Paul, ‘Be not conformed to this world,’ and in the con- 
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demnation of John the Revelator of the followers of Nich- 
olas of Antioch; the Nicolaitans, ‘which I also hate.’ The 
second party in the church has sheltered itself chiefly be- 
hind the attitude of Paul who became ‘All things to all men 
that by all means I might gain some,’ and has justified its 
position by the easy and evident success of their efforts in 
gaining for the Church a place of influence in the world. 
“More than ever before since the days of Constantine and 
the centuries immediately following the second party in the 
church is now in the ascendency. Imitating the methods 
and spirit of the Allies in the great World War, and inspired 
by their success, this party has assumed the direction of the 
future life and aggressive campaigns of the church. The 
problem is, therefore, forced on the most careful considera- 
tion of all true followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, whether 
the type of religion illustrated in these new world move- 
ments is true to New Testament teachings, in unison with 
the Spirit of Christ, and whether, as a matter of fact, in 
spirit and in life, the religion of this party in the Christian 
Church is worth maintaining and propagating, or whether 
conformity to the world is still a peril to the church.” 


SPECULATION AS TO THE PROBABILITY OF AN EARLY RELIGIOUS 
revival is perennial. Various signs of such a period of refresh- 
ing are easily found by the more sanguine, while their oppo- 
sites discover about as many for a spiritual drouth. But no 
matter what current opinion may be, a host of wise and be- 
lieving Christians steadfastly continue to make the matter the 
subject of most earnest prayer. As to the reason why there 
has been no great spiritual awakening in recent years, a 
writer in the Manchester Guardian makes these observations, 
adding his own hope that the present may be a favorable time 
for such a revival: 

“Evolution, education, the progress of the sciences, and 
the common sense of the ordinary man might be trusted to 
maintain a steady rate of progress, and with this world so 
good, and certain to go on getting better and better, other 
worldliness of any sort was at once needless and dangerous. 
A few of the ‘have-nots’ might grumble, but the fact that they 
were ‘have-nots’ proved them to be people of low mental capac- 
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ity, and so there was no need to bother. All that is strangely 
out of date and impossible for us to-day. The conscience of 
the whole world has been deeply shocked by the appalling spec- 
tacle of the war. For some time it seemed probable, and to- 
day it is still far from improbable, that we might see civiliza- 
tion coming down in ruins about our heads. All of us have been 
frightened ; most of us have been shocked. We are shaken out 
of our placid self-satisfaction. 

“The dullest of men and politicians babble to-day of 
‘spiritual forces’ and ‘spiritual sanctions.’ Surely a condition 
of things very favorable to a great religious revival! Per- 
sonally, I am sure, and have before now given my reasons for 
believing, that in the early days of this century there was, in 
Eucken’s words, ‘a moving of the dead bones and a blow of 
the Spirit’ in every country in Europe. But it came to noth- 
ing, owing to the moral insensibility which was the real cause 
of the war. To-day we have a second chance.” 


IN LABORING TO RESTORE EUROPE TO SOME DEGREE OF STA- 
bility, statesmen seem to give small attention to the great and 
often determining factor of religion. With no state church in 
America and with all churches standing on a level before the 
Constitution and the law, it is difficult for Americans to com- 
prehend the great part organized religion plays in deciding 
the destiny of Old World nations. In a late number of The 
Atlantic Monthly, Kenneth D. Miller, for ten years a student 
of religious conditions in Europe, has a noteworthy article 
upon conditions there to-day, from which these illuminating 
paragraphs are taken: 


“At Versailles new political boundaries were drawn, new 
states established. At Genoa, and again at The Hague, the 
economic reconstruction of Europe was under discussion. But 
there has been no conference concerning the religious recon- 
struction of Europe. Nor, apparently, has any great weight 
been attached by students of European affairs to the influence 
of organized religion. The natural inference is that such in- 
fluence as the Church exercises upon the destinies of the nations 
of Europe to-day is insignificant and negligible. 

“If this be true, a momentous change has taken place, 
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which, in itself, would be worthy of attention and study. For 
nowhere in the world has organized religion played such a 
dominant part in the making of history as in the British Isles 
and on the Continent of Europe. The Protestant churches of 
Germany and England, heirs of the Reformation, and the 
Greek Orthodox churches in Russia, Serbia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria have, as well as the Vatican, exercised a very real 
‘temporal power,’ in that their influence over temporal affairs 
has been in many cases determining. Is that power gone, and 
has that influence been dissipated, so that we can now afford 
to ignore religious questions in discussing European affairs? 

“One of the most marked changes in the position of the 
Church in Europe to-day has been effected by a modification, 
in a great many countries, of the relation of Church and State. 
This has been caused, on the one hand, by the downfall of the 
three governments in which the closest possible affiliation of 
Church and State has been a long-established tradition. These 
countries are Russia, Austro-Hungary, and Germany. It mat- 
ters little that in these three countries the State Churches 
represented the three great branches of Christian faith—the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Protestant Church. All these churches were so closely affili- 
ated with their respective governments that the fall of the 
government inevitably involved a loss of power and prestige 
for them. The Church had constituted one of the main bul- 
warks of the old régime; consequently, the new would have 
none of it.” 


THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT AGAINST UNSATISFACTORY AND GRIEVOUS 
conditions is manifest around the world. But mere revolt is so 
powerless to do anything constructive. The hearts of Chris- 
tians burn with indignation at unrighteousness or are wrung 
with compassion because of injustice, and they are moved to 
protest or to do the works of mercy. These things they 
ought to do, but such efforts only deal with results; they do 
not root up the evils that produce them. Against all kinds of 
wrong and suffering there must be a mighty insurrection of 
prayer. When, in addition to their good works, Christians 
are united in the prayer of faith, things will come to pass. 
There is a striking passage in a sermon by the late Dr. Alex- 
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ander Whyte of Scotland (published recently as one of a 
volume of his sermons, called Lord, Teach Us to Pray) that 
brings out the great prerogative which makes prayer what it is: 


““*Why has God established prayer?’ asks Pascal. And 
Pascal’s first answer to his own great question is this: God 
has established prayer in the moral world in order ‘to commu- 
nicate to His creatures the dignity of causality.’ That is to 
say, to give us a touch and a taste of what it is to be a Crea- 
tor. But then, ‘there are some things ultimate and incaus- 
able,’ says Bacon, that interpreter of nature. And whatever 
things are indeed ultimate to us, and incausable by us, them 
God ‘hath put in His own power.’ But there are many other 
things, and things that far more concern us, that He commu- 
nicates to us to have a hand of cause and creation in. Not 
immediately, and at our own rash and hot hand, and at our 
precipitate and importunate will, but always under His Holy 
Hand, and under the tranquillity of His Holy Will. We hold 
our office and dignity of causality and creation under the Son, 
just as He holds His again under the Father. But instead of 
that lessening our dignity, to us, it rather ennobles and en- 
dears our dignity. All believers are agreed that they would 
rather hold their righteousness of Christ than of themselves; 
and so would all praying men: they would rather that all 
things had their spring and rise and rule in the wisdom and 
the love and the power of God, than in their own wisdom and 
love and power, even if they had the wisdom and the love and 
the power for such an office. But then, again, just as all be- 
lieving men put on Jesus Christ to justification of life, so do 
they all put on, under Him, their royal robe and their priestly 
diadem and breastplate. And that, not as so many beautiful 
ornaments, beautiful as they are, but as instruments and 
engines of divine power. ‘Thus saith the Lord, the Holy One 
of Israel’—as He clothes His priests with salvation—‘Ask Me 
of things to come concerning My sons, and concerning the 
work of My hands command ye Me.? What a thing for God 
to say to man! What a magnificent office! What a more than 
royal dignity!’ What a gracious command, and what a sure 
encouragement is that to pray!” 


Durine THE FALL CHRISTIAN PAPERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
America, led by The British Weekly, published a notable ap- 
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peal by Dr. J. H. Jowett to the church to make effective the 
Christian ideals of fraternity and peace among men. He had 
just returned from the Copenhagen Conference on Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches. Not only did his 
words arouse a great interest, but they called forth from the 
ministry many sympathetic and approving letters which indi- 
cate the feeling of the Christian public as to the importance 
of more aggressive activity in the direction of eliminating war 
as a means of settling international differences. 

The appeal is addressed to the Protestant, Roman, and 
Greek bodies of Christians. It calls for meetings, not only of 
individual congregations to declare their determination that 
peace must be established, but for councils of leaders of the 
church general “to express the luminous principles of our 
Lord on some of the grave matters which are now plunging 
the world in confusion and strife.” This excerpt enables one 
to catch the spirit and tenor of this striking call to the church: 


“The politicians have failed in establishing a righteous 
peace, and men everywhere are feeling the need of some power 
which shall lift all political relationships out of the rut and 
mire in which they are fallen, and create the possibility of 
national and international fraternity. It is not soft sentiment 
we need. And still less can we do anything with a mere ‘good 
nature’ which is indifferent to moral issues. It is not enough 
for peoples to kiss one another; even a kiss is to be ‘a holy 
kiss.” Sentiment must be impregnated with righteousness. 
Love must draw its vital strength from holiness. Kinship must 
have its roots in virtue. Fraternity must have a moral core. 
It is not a matter of just ‘feeling nice’ to one another. It is 
the high necessity of establishing the will of God, as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, in all the relationships of mankind. It is the 
enlargement of merely parochial and patriotic fellowship into 
the family of man. It is the transformation of the kingdom 
of this world into the Kingdom of God. 

“And what is the power which is to do this except the 
power of religion? And how are men to get these world- 
embracing moods and these world-inclusive views? How are 
they to wed these ideals to current affairs? How are they to 
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do these things except by the moral power of the Christian 
religion? And what is to be the organ of both power and ideal 
except the Church of the Living God? In the far-off days, 
of which the Old Testament preserves the record, the prophet 
was the organ of the national conscience. The prophet was 
the medium through which the voice of the Almighty sounded 
through the courts of kings, and broke in upon the councils of 
statesmen, and disturbed the plots of politicians, and pro- 
claimed to nations the ways of righteousness and truth. The 
prophet appears and re-appears on all the stages of national 
life. You could not get rid of him. He could not be scared 
away by menace. He could not be bribed into silence. Vis- 
ibly and audibly he was the incarnation of the Divine will. 
But in our later days the function of the prophet has been 
transferred to the ministry of the Church. The Church of 
Christ bears the high glory of her divine priesthood, but 
added to her priesthood, nay as a vital part of it, she has to 
be the conscience of the corporate life. The clear clarion of 
the prophet is to be wedded to the mystic ministry of the 
priest.” 


THE STRONG DEMAND THAT WARS CEASE AND ATROCITIES BE DONE 
away with reveals the paradox that, in our present world, 
force is necessary to insure peace and safety. It is the old 
rule of fighting fire with fire. The destruction of Smyrna, 
with all its horrors, revealed this. The decent instincts of - 
humanity will not permit idealism to become the ally of bar- 
barians by refusing to compel them by arms to cease their 
crimes against innocence and helplessness. War in the interest 
of national ambition or revenge or to advance commerce is one 
thing. The defense of peaceable communities from needless 
destruction is another. ‘This distinction is vigorously ex- 
pressed by Bishop James Cannon, in the columns of The 
Christian Advocate. Writing on his return from Constanti- 
nople, after witnessing the results of Turkish outrage, he said 
among other things: 

“Qur marines rescued American women from danger and 


brought them to places of safety, but when the Turks carried 
off Armenian or Greek women the allied soldiers could only 
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look on with indignation and horror—they had no authority 
to protect them. That might be called a breach of neutrality, 
of going to war with Turkey. It is not simply the foulest, 
bloodiest page of Turkish history, it is an amazing disgrace 
to our Christian civilization that no way was found to stop it. 
Is it a declaration of a desire to fight if a strong man tells a 
brutal, lustful bully that protection will be given to a weak, 
helpless woman if she is attacked? Would it not be a shame- 
ful, cowardly dodging of responsibility to stand by and see 
such an outrage perpetrated without an effort to stop it ex- 
cept an appeal or a protest? If the civilized countries of the 
world are bound by such a code of impotent, heartless neu- 
trality, and of inability to protect from such crimes, then the 
manifold crimes at Smyrna call in agonizing tones for an im- 
mediate sweeping revision of that code, and the United States 
should not wait for other nations to demand its revision. The 
Christian world has said that every time Turkish massacres 
have occurred they must be stopped, but they have not been 
stopped. Shall we continue simply to appeal and to protest 
and see our appeals and protests flaunted and derided and 
then after the massacres say, ‘Well, we appealed, we protested, 
but it did no good. Now we must raise a hundred million dol- 
lars to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, care for the widows 
and orphans.’ ”’ 


Wuart Is GOING ON IN THE MOHAMMEDAN WoRLD? ‘THERE Is 
evident among the non-Christian peoples a great ferment of 
desire to throw off the influence and control, or semi-control, 
of the Western nations. ‘This is nowhere more potent than 
among Mohammedans. That it may never result in a “holy 
war” there is reason to hope, but that it may cause profound 
and far-reaching changes seems almost certain. The bungling 
attempts at adjusting the affairs of the Near East since the 
Armistice have not improved matters. Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, 
a writer of authority on the question, in his book, The New 
World of Islam, gives this account of the Moslem propaganda 
to unite the followers of the Prophet: 


“Moslem resentment at European dominance has in- 
creased, has been reinforced by nationalistic aspirations al- 
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most unknown during the last century, and possesses methods 
of highly efficient propaganda. For example, the Pan-Islamic 
press has developed in truly extraordinary fashion. In 1900 
there were in the whole Islamic world not more than 200 propa- 
gandist journals. By 1906 there were 500, while in 1914 
there were well over 1,000. Moslems fully appreciate the 
postoffice, the railroad, and other modern methods of rapidly 
interchanging ideas. ‘Every Moslem country is in communica- 
tion with every other Moslem country: directly, by means of 
special emissaries, pilgrims, travelers, traders, and postal ex- 
changes; indirectly, by means of Mohammedan newspapers, 
books, pamphlets, leaflets, and periodicals. I have met with 
Cairo newspapers in Bagdad, Teheran, and Peshawar; Con- 
stantinople newspapers in Basra and Bombay; Calcutta news- 
papers in Mohammerah, Kerbela, and Port Said.? (Quoted 
from B. Temple, “The Place of Persia in World Politics.’) As 
for the professional Pan-Islamic propagandists, more particu- 
larly those of religious fraternities, they swarm everywhere, 
rousing the fanaticism of the people. L. Rinn writes: “Travel- 
ing under a thousand disguises—as merchants, preachers, stu- 
dents, doctors, workmen, beggars, fakirs, mountebanks, pre- 
tended fools or rhapsodists, these emissaries are everywhere 
well received by the Faithful and are efficaciously protected 
against the suspicious investigations of the European colonial 
authorities.’ ” 


EvEN THOUGH WE MAY NOT BE ESPECIALLY TIMOROUS, IT IS 
always rather comforting to have a ghost laid. One of the 
most persistent world fears of recent times is that of a “holy 
war,” the military uprising of a solidified Mohammedanism 
against Christendom. It was threatened early in the Great 
War, and late events in the Near East have revived interest in 
the possibility. After about a year spent in studying con- 
ditions in Asia, Dr. Robert E. Speer lately had this to say on 
that matter, in the course of an address delivered before the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Conference at Northfield: 
“Don’t be frightened by the hobgoblins that are set up by 
those who talk about the danger of a Pan-Islam movement and 


the threat of a united Mohammedanism rising all over the 
world to resist Christendom! All this is nothing but a spook. 
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Nothing of the kind is ever going to happen. The Mohamme- 
dans do not believe enough in their own religion. Mustapha 
Kemal does not believe in it. The idea that Mustapha Kemal 
is going to lead a great religious movement of Pan-Islam is 
just sheer buncombe. You must have sincerity behind any 
great religious movement; where there is only skepticism and 
unbelief you are not going to have any great, united religious 
upheaval of Mohammedanism. The idea of Pan-Islamic unity 
will be used for political ends, but honest nations need have no 
fear of it. 

“Furthermore, you have to remember that lying right 
across the Mohammedan world are the Persian Shiahs. Mo- 
hammedanism is not one, not nearly as much as Christianity is 
one. The gulf between Protestantism and Romanism is little 
in comparison with the gulf between Shiah and Sunni Moham- 
medanism. All these Persian Mohammedans belong to a Mo- 
hammedan school at deadly enmity with the ideas of the Cali- 
phate, with the conceptions of a united Mohammedan world. 
We are not going to see anything of the kind in our day, and 
there is nothing more pathetic than to see the great political 
leaders of our time, statesmen of some of the greatest nations, 
allowing themselves to be overawed and bludgeoned by the 
threat of a united Mohammedan movement. We ought to 
mark out the right path for our nation and for Christianity 
to pursue, and then walk right out on that path, not afraid of 
anything whatsoever that may be held up as a threat in front 
of us.” 


THERE IS EVIDENCE THAT JEWISH HOSTILITY TO CHRIST Is LES- 
sening. Doubtless the spirit of free inquiry that characterizes 
the age is encouraging among Hebrews that habit of original 
study which makes for the open mind and the sincere desire 
to assess things rightly. Christian knowledge would doubtless 
gain much from a widespread, sympathetic study of Christ’s 
life and words on the part of intelligent Jews. Perhaps it is 
even now beginning, as this statement of a missionary of the 
British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Rev. S. B. 
Rohold, of Haifa, would seem to indicate: 


“It is worthy of note that the Jews have given up using 
abusive or disrespectful language regarding the person of 
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Christ. Now we constantly. hear, especially from the young 
men and women known as the intelligentsia, the following ex- 
pressions: ‘Jesus is our own,’ ‘Jesus is our greatest teacher,’ 
“The Gospels are Jewish literature, ‘Jesus is the renewal of 
the ancient prophets.’ Others we have even heard say, ‘We 
Jews have made the greatest mistake in our history, to allow 
our greatest teacher to be crucified.? Some went so far as to 
say, ‘We love him.’ Once, in conversation with some young 
men, we pointed out to them the terrible suffering they will 
have to go through. One of them said, ‘Now, what better 
thing can we do, even if we have to perish on the land, than 
to die where Jesus died?’ This was spoken in the presence of a 
large crowd, and there was no protest. Comparing the atti- 
tude of the Jews in other parts of the world with their fear- 
less expressions and open reading of the New Testament, we 
see what a wonderful advance has been made.” 


THE GREATEST OF ALL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN GOVERNMENT Is, 
Where shall it be vested? Should one person rule, or a special 
class, or a representative body, or the population as a whole, 
or only the largest economic group of the population? We 
have managed fairly well in America with our democratic 
form, but at the present time certain of its practical results 
are raising serious misgivings among students of history and 
social science. Certain conditions that have thus far favored 
the prosperity of the American republic are giving place to 
others that do not encourage a great amount of optimism. The 
President of Colgate University, Dr. George Barton Cutten, 
not long since voiced this apprehension in an interview pub- 
lished by The New York Times. 

It is only proper to accompany characteristic extracts 
from this interview with the reminder that the only true 
“melting pot” that can safely be trusted to alloy diverse and 
refractory human materials is the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Hence, all the greater the need for a profound and sweeping 
spiritual awakening both within and without the church. Dr. 
Cutten is quoted as saying, among other things: 


“Everybody is looking for a substitute for thought, and 
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some people seem to think we have it in a democracy! We es- 
cape taking thought in municipal government by the estab- 
lishment of city managers and commissions. We escape tak- 
ing thought in State government by passing our problems 
along to the Central Government. There they are solved by a 
political leader, who is in fact a ruler, or by a clique. Even 
Bryce, in his book on ‘Modern Democracies,’ says that the ten- 
dency is always to throw power into the hands of the few, and 
that the few by natural process tend to solidify into a class, 
as vapors rising from the earth gather into clouds. We have 
small groups of rulers in this country, not only in government 
but in all our great activities, and it is our duty to look that 
fact straight in the face, not to peek around the corner at it. 
We should make our oligarchy a true intellectual aristocracy, 
recognized as such and responsible for its actions. 

“The reconstruction of a sham and delusional democracy 
into an intellectual aristocracy seemed to me a timely and 
appropriate topic for my inaugural address because it is 
largely a matter of education. We should, of course, educate 
every citizen to the limit of our ability and to the limit of the 
citizen’s ability to take an education. Those who cannot take 
it should not be permitted to vote. They should be deprived 
of the ballot, not because they are uneducated, but because 
they are mentally deficient. We should restrict the franchise 
by a mental, not an educational test. We should drain the 
dregs from the bottom of the barrel. * * * 

‘Southern Europeans are woefully deficient mentally, as 
a class, but we permit their immigration into this country on 
the optimistic theory that if we put iron and silver and gold 
into the melting pot the product will be all gold. There is no 
alchemy in the process. We do not get rid of an ounce of 
iron. In fact, after a few generations of this sort of thing, we 
are finding far more iron than gold. 

“There must be some solution of the problem of govern- 
ment, and we must find it. We must recognize first that we 
are ruled by a small group, which I may call the intelligentsia. 
We must move toward a rule by an aristocracy, that is to say, 
a rule by the best. We cannot hope for a timocracy, that is, 
a government by honor or worth, because there are as yet no 
satisfactory laboratory tests for character, as there are for 
mentality. However, we may hope that the aristocracy will 
include those of honor and worth. When we exclude from the 
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electorate that mentally subnormal foundation upon which self- 
ish and corrupt government is erected we will give freer play 
to that intelligence which has also the attribute of integrity. 
Moral ideals have been the element most lasting in our govern- 
ment. Obviously the task of the colleges and universities is the 
training of this intellectual aristocracy, morally as well as 
intellectually.” 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA HAS A TREMENDOUS TASK IN LOOKING 
after the spiritual and moral welfare of the immigrants. A 
study of the provision made for work among these newcomers 
at Ellis Island, through which gate eighty per cent. of our 
immigrants enter, reveals some important facts. Nineteen 
organizations, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, are repre- 
sented there. But while the Catholic and Jewish societies have 
developed follow-up systems which are obtaining fine results, 
there is a complaint that the Protestant immigrants are not 
similarly looked after in a way to relate them permanently 
to Protestant bodies. 

Unless rightly handled immigration must be an increasing 
menace to American institutions. This is brought out by Pro- 
fessor Robert DeC. Ward, in The Scientific Monthly, some of 
whose observations follow: 

“Our so-called traditional policy began, in fact, to be 
abandoned almost fifty years ago, when Congress first put up 
the bars against certain classes of economically and morally 
undesirable aliens. It is now obvious that our ‘asylum’ has 
become crowded with alien insane and alien feeble-minded ; that 
our ‘refuge’ is a penitentiary well filled with alien paupers and 
criminals. 

“The un-American policy is not restriction but indiscrim- 
inate hospitality to immigrants. It is un-American for us to 
permit any such influx of alien immigrants as will make the 
process of assimilation and amalgamation of our foreign popu- 
lation any more difficult than it already is. It is for the best 
interests of the alien as well as of America that our immigrants 
should be numerically restricted and wisely and carefully 


selected. 
“Tf we put into it sound, sturdy stock; akin to the pioneer 
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breed which first peopled this country and founded its institu- 
tions; if these new stocks are not only sound physically but 
alert mentally, then we shall develop a new race here, worthy 
to carry on the ideals and traditions of the founders of this 
country. But if the material fed into the melting pot is a 
polyglot assortment of nationalities, physically, mentally and 
morally below par, then there can be no hope of producing 
anything but an inferior race.” 


‘THERE IS A FLOOD OF LITERATURE IN THE WAY OF GUIDES TO 
Bible study. Much of it has more or less merit, but no little 
care must be taken in making selections, with respect to both 
doctrinal and pedagogical principles. Unfortunately many 
who have the task of securing such material for schools and 
classes are not trained to discriminate in these things. Very 
often the most serious fault of unsound “helps” lies more in 
what they omit or slur over than in teaching that is directly 
antagonistic to a right understanding of the truth. The 
Lutheran cites this instance in the course of an editorial warn- 
ing on the subject: 


“A single illustration will suffice to show what dangers lurk 
in this kind of literature. A Community Class was organized 
in a certain city for the study of the Bible. As the study was 
to be undenominational, the helps prepared by the various 
churches whose memberships were represented in this class 
had to be discarded so as to avoid showing preference. Natur- 
ally literature of a very general and colorless character had 
to be secured. As the literature which was most abundant and 
most widely popular was rationalistic and in large measure 
thoroughly anti-Scriptural and unevangelical, full of free 
thought and new thought and clothed in attractive language, 
that kind was selected by the leaders of the class. Soon the 
more thoughtful and believing members discovered that new 
and strange doctrines were being taught and that the faith of 
many sincere Christians was being undermined. Faithful pas- 
tors began to realize that their people were being fed on 
strange food, and they sounded the note of alarm. Soon there 
arose bitter controversies, and unhappy divisions in the sev- 
eral congregations followed. The liberals accused the faithful 
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pastors of being out-of-date, and narrow and bigoted moss- 
‘backs. The community class came to an end; but the wounds 
that were inflicted are not healed to this day.” 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A GREAT CRUSADE IN BEHALF OF THE 
religious paper. The host of periodicals of all sorts, from the 
highly cultural literary production to the cheapest story 
magazine, threaten to overwhelm the church weekly. Yet it 
is often true that our religious press reports even secular mat- 
ters with a care and accuracy that the daily press might well 
imitate, while the family has but small chance of knowing what 
is going on in the religious world if no Christian journal is 
taken. Every Christian father owes it to his children to give 
them the same opportunity to enjoy Christian periodicals that 
they have to absorb newspapers and popular journals of all 
sorts. Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, successor to Dr. Gunsaulus, 
wrote to The Continent: 


“Who can measure the power for right and wrong our 
newspapers wield? There are a few really great independent 
papers in the world. But in thinking of the average metropoli- 
tan daily, I am invariably reminded of a Joseph’s-coat-of- 
many-colors—with no Joseph inside the coat; or, varying the 
metaphor, I am reminded of the voice of Jacob, the hand of 
Esau, and the silver of Judas Iscariot. But there is another 
type of journalism for which too much cannot be said. I mean 
that large number of denominational and undenominational 
Christian weeklies. They are the salt of our journalistic 
earth. Most of them are published at financial loss; a few 
with perhaps a slender margin of profit. Let this be said to 
our shame! Without the inspiring tides of idealism constantly 
poured into the world’s life by our Christian editors, we should 
suffer untold loss in our politics, schools, homes and churches. 
They are solvents of civilization. They clear the atmosphere. 
They lift discussions out of partisan muck up to the prophetic 
mountains. I think every man who reads his partisan daily— 
Republican, Democrat, Socialist—would greatly profit by seri- 
ously reading some one of the fine and definitely Christian 
weeklies. ‘They are an antidote to rabid nationalism; they are 
an offset to violent partisanship; they foster an atmosphere of 
brotherhood and world-vision.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF SERMON MAKING HAS CAUSED MANY A YOUNG 
man eagerly to hang upon the words of men who have a repu- 
tation as preachers. Yet it is probably true that no two 
great preachers go about the making of a sermon in the same 
way. Some men write everything out, even though they may 
not be “readers,” others make outlines and notes, while there 
are some instances where either method seems a hindrance 
rather than a help. In the latter cases the preacher becomes 
so “full of his subject” that its delivery is both spontaneous 
and effective.. An experienced preacher has written of his own 
method, in The Expositor (Cleveland), and many will find this 
excerpt suggestive, whether it is their own way or not: 


“When I have found my theme, subject or text, I dedicate 
myself to uninterrupted, world-forgetting reflection and medi- 
tation; then, as said the Psalmist, ‘while I muse the fire burns ;’ 
and when the fire of my heart, my soul begins to flame up I 
seize my pen and rush into writing: I write and write and 
write, slamming down (so to speak) thoughts, thoughts, 
thoughts, as they come to me. And they come to me in troops, 
rush upon me in mass! I write with speed, not considering 
either logical order or sermonic form, nor anything else except 
just to jot down thoughts, put down points, fasten somehow 
the rushing stream of ideas safely to the page—holding wide 
my skirts while the heavens rain gold,’ as says the poet. 

“I write it may be an hour, two hours, or only thirty, fif- 
teen, ten minutes, all depending on how long the heavens rain 
gold. But just as soon as the river of thoughts, of~ideas, of 
visions, runs dry I fling the pen to one side without reading or 
even glancing at that which I have written, and rush out of 
doors. ; 
‘After a time the river of thoughts begins to run flood tide 
again, and again I hasten to my desk to write; until at last no 
more inspiring thoughts come. Then my day’s work is ended: I 
never attempt to pump water out of a dry well instead of dip- 
ping it up from a living, flowing spring. 

“The day following I read with great care everything I 
have written; I arrange and collocate all the thoughts in sever- 
est logical order; I write with greatest pains a full outline of 
my thoughts, illustrations, quotations, and make a perfect 
skeleton of all the material of my sermon; and from then on I 
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think and think, I pray and muse, I write and pray, until my 
whole soul is aflame and impassioned with the divine truth, the 
message which God has given me for my people. 

“Then I go to my pulpit, without speaking with anybody, 
avoiding if I can all human companions, and doing nothing 
save think and pray in my heart concerning that message, 
Those last few moments before preaching are purest gold to 
me, and must not be tarnished by profane fingers. 

“In the pulpit: the whole sermon, not its words but its entire 
thought structure and living form, stands in front of my eyes 
absolutely clear. I hardly try to remember, rather I cannot 
forget. I cannot break down, I cannot go wandering from my 
subject. 

“Then, confiding in God alone, praying ever in my heart 
of hearts, I preach—I preach with all my force, all my heart, 
all my soul. 

“And I am a free man in my pulpit. Freed from the 
chains of a manuscript which I have to read with bending head 
and fixed eyes; free from the slavery of thousands of words 
committed to memory and ever trying to escape me; free from 
the rope-halter of a written outline placed on the pulpit before 
me, and from which I must not move far, even to find fresh pas- 
tures or drink of bright bubbling waters; yes, I am free to 
preach as a prophet of God, an ambassador of his eternal 
truth.” 


To GET THE BEST USE OF ONE’S MIND IT IS IMPORTANT THAT 
its activities be not too straitly confined to a particular 
sphere. The mind, like the body, requires a change of em- 
ployment occasionally. It would be well if all our ministers 
would read widely, even though not voluminously. It not only 
enriches one’s ideas and vocabulary, but also furnishes a recre- 
ation that many seriously need. Professor George Jackson 
has lately reviewed in The British Weekly the Letters of Prin- 
cipal James Denney to his Family and Friends, a volume edited 
by James Moffatt. In the course of his remarks Professor 
Jackson makes these illuminating comments upon the life of 
Dr. Denney: 

“He was, it need hardly be said, in all his thinking, in- 
tensely, passionately, Christian. One simple saying in this 
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volume lets us into the innermost secret of his life: ‘What 
makes me even the kind of Christian I am is that I dare not 
turn my back on Jesus and put Him out of my life.” And 
yet, great as he was, both as a Christian and as a theologian, 
there was never any taint of professionalism in him. The 
trouble with the professional mind is that it is apt to grow 
stuffy. But in Denney the windows were always open and all 
the winds of heaven blowing freely through them. It is a real 
want in a man, he said once, when his mind is always at church. 
Denney’s was not. Indeed, in some of his moods ‘churchy’ is 
the last word by which to describe him. Take this, for ex- 
ample, written just after he had completed his ‘Romans’: ‘I 
think I have done my duty by Pauline exegesis, and want a 
little leisure to devote to other aspects of this interesting uni- 
verse. When you stand back a little, there is no more imbecile 
spectacle than two grammarians refuting one another with 
references to Winer and Kiihner and Mullach—over the vile 
corpus of St. Paul. One desires not to be too deep in such 
things.’ ‘It seems odd,’ he tells his friend Struthers, ‘that I 
should lecture to a church society on two such blackguards as 
Gibbon and Cellini, but they are more interesting than 
Fathers, Reformation theologians, or modern divines. I feel 
as if I wanted off for a bit, to bathe my lungs in air and my 
brain in paganism. Dogmatic seems to be a fine thing for 
producing dubiety: I mean to leave plenty of room in my 
“course” for agnosticism.’ ” 

‘Nor is it difficult, with this volume in our hands, to see 
from what uplands the winds blew which played so freely upon 
Denney’s mind. There is nothing like great literature for 
aerating a man’s mind, and Denney lived in contact with it 
continually. Jottings such as these, for example, tell their 
own story: ‘Poetry is a higher kind of truth, and indeed the 
only form in which the highest kind of truth can get even 
imperfect expression.” ‘My great resource is Boswell, which 
is a better joy every time you take it up.’ ‘To-day I finished 
with greater admiration and delight than ever a new perusal 
of “Don Quixote.” A purer piece of humanity does not exist 
in the world, so far as I know.’ ‘A sudden impulse to-day’— 
this from the sick bed which proved to be his death bed— 
‘made me think of Homer, and—would you believe it?—TI read 
the sixth book of the “Iliad” through without lifting my head, 
not with the keen delight I should have had if quite well, but 
with great pleasure, and without the slightest difficulty or hesi- 
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tation.’ Yet here, too, in his judgments of books, there is the 
same refreshing frankness and independence; he will pay no 
unreal homage to the names of the great.” 


STORY-TELLING IS aS OLD AS THE RACE. THE CHILDREN ALONE 
supply much of the demand along this line. A good, clean 
story furnishes a certain amount of mental recreation, and 
may, by its very situations and descriptions, appeal to the 
best instincts we have. But the trouble is that we are so 
saturated with sensations in these days that a novel must be 
a real “thriller” to be sure of a profitable sale. It is worth a 
moment’s reading to see how one of our American fiction writ- 
ers himself analyzes modern novel writing. In speaking of a 
certain late work of fiction, William Allen White says: 


“Because of its treatment, this novel is old-fashioned and 
dear. It harks back to the time when right and wrong and 
God and everything had a place in our fictional literature. 
Now there is no God east of ‘Winesburg, Ohio,’ and no right 
and wrong in any human action. Novel writing is largely a 
matter of psychoanalysis, somewhat a matter of pulling peo- 
ple apart, putting them together again, running them with 
a steel spring instead of with the divine impulse that moves us 
all so contrarily, so marvelously, so mysteriously. Your fic- 
tionist to-day is an exalted chicken picker who pulls off our 
feathers, removes our innards and then cooks us up into pal- 
atable food, but not a live chicken by any manner or means. 
Rather, under the machinations of our modern story writers, 
we come out something rich and strange, but without con- 
science, without aspiration, without illusion, without vision. 
This book is a good, old-fashioned book—even if the villain 
has departed from it—because in the end the men and women 
of the tale are revealed, not as things, but spirits walking 
through the world with faith in some divinity, hope of some 
happiness higher than pleasure, and charity for all their weak 
and perverse brethren—even for the poor Pharisees!” 


THE ATTITUDE OF RoMAN CATHOLICS TOWARD PROHIBITION HAS 
been the subject of more or less misunderstanding. It 1s 
plainly unfair to judge the views of any institution as such 
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by the opinions of individuals. If the suppression of the drink 
evil is a good thing Catholics surely appreciate its benefits as 
twell as others. An evidence of the energetic support the 
Eighteenth Amendment finds among the members of that com- 
munion and some idea of what it means to their church are 
found in a statement credited to the Catholic Clergy Prohibi- 
tion League, the most of which follows: 


“Under prohibition Catholics spend more money for edu- 
cation. Some Catholic colleges find it difficult to accommo- 
date all applicants. The Catholic University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, is discontinuing its preparatory school, in existence 
ever since the university was founded, because of the great 
increase in the enrolment in the collegiate courses. 

“Catholic institutions formerly trying to reform drunk- 
ards are now devoting more of their energies to the training of 
neglected children. 

“Where prohibition is not very strictly enforced, as in 
some cities in the State of New York, Catholic clergymen en- 
tertain some doubt as to the permanency of prohibition, and 
are therefore rather reticent about its manifold benefits. Else- 
where we find most favorable expressions for the strict enforce- 
ment of the law. The Catholic bishop of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, Right Reverend Mathias C. Lenihan, under date of April 
25, 1922, wrote us of the general attitude of the people of his 
state: ‘We have an army of intelligent and patriotic citizens 
who are in favor of enforcing the 18th Amendment.’ 

“The liquor traffic has ruined so many Catholics physic- 
ally and spiritually that the Catholic church, in spite of the 
many Catholic immigrants, in spite of the marvelous generosity 
with which Catholic edifices were built, and in spite of the hard 
labor of so many priests and of thousands of self-sacrificing 
nuns, was losing ground. Nothing ever happened in America 
that will make for the spiritual progress of the Catholic 
church as prohibition. Fifty years hence the greatest wonder- 
ment will be why all Catholics did not work with tooth and 
nail for prohibition.” 


To say THAT IT PAYS TO LIVE AN UPRIGHT LIFE IS SUCH A 
threadbare commonplace that, by itself, it lacks force. But 
take some concrete instance, and the mind that has become 
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callous to mere precept is impressed. Some one has recalled 
the story of the Edwards family, published years ago in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and has put it into print again. In 
these days, when one’s social obligations, “the right to be 
well born,” and eugenics are so persistently exploited, it is 
worth while to show by an actual case what generations of 
uprightness will do, not only for the individual members of a 
family, but for society at large, so the Edwards history in 
outline is here reproduced (paragraphing ours): 


“What is eugenics? some ask. It is perhaps best told in 
the story of one man: 

“He was born in England in Queen Elizabeth’s time. He 
was a clergyman and he lived an upright life. So did his wife. 
His son came to the United States; to Hartford, Connecticut, 
and became an honorable merchant. His son, in turn, also 
became a merchant, upright and honored. His son, again, be- 
came a minister, and so honored was he that Harvard Univer- 
sity conferred two degrees on him on the same day—one in 
the morning and one in the afternoon. This learned man again 
had a son, and he became a minister. Jonathan Edwards was 
his name. 

“Now let us see, in 1900, what this one family, started by 
a man in England who lived an upright life and gave that 
heritage to his children, produced: 

**1,394 descendants of this man have been traced and 
identified ; 295 were college graduates; 13 were college presi- 
dents; 65 were professors; 60 were physicians; 108 were 
clergymen; 101 were lawyers; 30 were judges; 1 was Vice- 
President of the United States; '75 were Army and Navy ofli- 
cers; 60 were prominent authors; 16 were railroad and steam- 
ship presidents. 

“And in the entire record not one has ever been convicted 
of acrime. It seems to pay—this living along upright lines 
and handing a clean life down to one’s children, doesn’t it? 
And that is why we should more and more take a keener inter- 
est in eugenics.” 


WHATEVER THE FUTURE OF THE EINSTEIN THEORY OF RELA- 
tivity, it has certainly puzzled the minds of thousands since it 
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was first submitted to the world. Perhaps the chief obstacle 
to its wide understanding is the lack, even among the educated, 
of the very high mathematical training required in problems 
of this kind. In a recent review, in The New York Times, of 
Viscount Haldane’s book, The Reign of Relativity, J. E. Part- 
ridge makes these remarks, which are consoling to many of us. 
Our failure to understand is not so bad, it would seem, as it 
might be. It is not so much intelligence that is lacking, as 
highly specialized training: 


“After all, the theory of physical relativity is not so ab- 
struse and forbidding as may appear at first sight. It would 
be unfortunate, indeed, if it were, and there were fields of 
knowledge wholly barred from the ordinary mind. It is really 
the mathematical elaboration and application that is difficult. 
The theory of relativity is based upon easily conceived rela- 
tions of objects, expressible in formulas intelligible to any one 
having a modicum of knowledge of elementary mathematics. 
These expressions or formulas run like motifs of a Wagnerian 
opera through all the mathematics and physics of relativity. 
Understand them and you have the key to the whole, but to 
use that key effectually requires technical knowledge and com- 
mand of mathemaical operations possessed only by the few— 
only by thoroughly trained mathematicians, and, indeed, only 
by those who have specialized in the branches of mathematics 
involved. Understanding in mathematics, however, may run 
far ahead of ability to use mathematical methods as a free and 
independent inquirer, just as one may understand and appre- 
ciate music and yet be unable to play or compose; but actual 
work in mathematical problems may require both genius and a 
high degree of technical training and knowledge. 

‘Some time, perhaps, when elementary education comes to 
its own, the great field of the higher mathematics will be opened 
to the mind of the very young student, and the large half of all 
science will no longer be a closed book to all but the very few.” 


MECHANICAL PROGRESS STIRS THE IMAGINATION OF THE MOST 
prosaic, as they contemplate such marvels as the aeroplane. 
Transcontinental and transoceanic flights are followed with 
intense interest, but how clumsy and perilous they are, com- 
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pared with the flights of the migratory birds. In the purely 
physical realm the achievements of the animal world often 
make man’s efforts mere puny imitations. Let us look at some 
of the lately ascertained facts about bird flights. Says the 
Science News Bulletin (Washington) : 


“Although the migration of birds has been studied for 
over thirty years, it was not until recently that individual 
bird flights have been accurately followed on an extensive 
scale by banding. But the champion long-distance migrant 
of the world is not the duck but the Arctic tern. Its winter 
and summer residences are a mere 11,000 miles apart. It 
breeds on the south coast of Greenland and on northern bor- 
ders of North America as far north as it can find land on 
which to build its nest, and in winter wings its way across the 
two Americas to far beyond Cape Horn as far south as there 
is open water to furnish it food. The tern makes a round 
trip of 22,000 miles each year. Many North American birds 
take an annual trip to South America. Most of them follow 
a route which necessitates a flight of 500 to 700 miles across 
the Gulf of Mexico. A few, however, enter South America by 
way of Florida and the West Indies, while in the fall the 
golden plover flies over the ocean from Nova Scotia to South 
America, 2,400 miles.” 


BOOKS 
Greek Hero Cutts anp Ipeas or Immorrtauiry 4 


A book like this is at once the delight and the despair of a 
reviewer. It is a delight because of the perfection of its 
workmanship. It is not merely the almost unbelievable learn- 
ing which it exhibits, but also and even more the ease with 
which that learning is carried and the skill with which the dis- 
cussion is built up—a constructive achievement of the very 
greatest magnitude. It is also the despair of the reviewer 
who is not also a fellow specialist with the author because the 
latter’s work leaves so little to be said, except by way of wel- 
 *Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality, by Lewis Richard Far- 


nell, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, and Vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Gifford Lectures for 1920. Oxford, 1921. Pp. xv1+434. 
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come and appreciation of a monumental achievement of 
scholarship and literature. 

It would almost require a separate article simply to enu- 
merate Dr. Farnell’s degrees and other honors in scholarship. 
In order to introduce him to our readers who may not be 
familiar with his brilliant career it is sufficient to mention the 
fact that he is M.A., D.Litt., D.C.L., Docteur de Lettres, 
F.R.A.S., F.B.A., a formidable array, implying recognition by 
many universities and learned societies. After studying in 
England and on the Continent, continuously taking honors, 
Dr. Farnell became Vice-chancellor of the University of 
Oxford in 1920. He is the author of numerous articles and 
books, chief among the latter: Cults of the Greek State 
(6 vols.), Evolution of Religion, The Higher Aspects of 
Greek Religion, Greece and Babylon, and the work now under 
review. He is now sixty-eight years of age. 

This group of Gifford Lectures was originally planned, 
so the author tells us, as a continuation of his other and even 
more monumental work, Cults of the Greek States. The dif- 
ference in the subject matter, however, necessitated a change 
of method which involved a drastic sifting of the material and 
a more condensed mode of presentation. Dr. Farnell says, 
“My failure to publish in extenso the source material on 
which the present book is based is no loss to scholars nor to 
the public nor to myself.” 

As it is, thus sifted and condensed, one who is familiar 
with the nervous irritability of American audiences and their 
eagerness to be up and going is amazed at the stability of 
an audience which could be induced to listen even to nothing 
more than “the main contents” of this volume delivered as 
public lectures. One is forcibly impressed by the leisureliness 
of the author’s procedure, his deliberate, unhurried method of 
laying a foundation of facts, advancing his theses, and mar- 
shalling his complicated arguments. The book was certainly 
not written, nor could its contents have been delivered, with 
one eye on the clock. And it may as well be admitted that 
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the course of this discussion is not likely to afford, to a casual 
reader at any rate, what is sometimes described as “a succes- 
sion of thrills.” The amount of material in the book which 
is predominantly of interest to technical scholarship sensibly 
outweighs all matters which might be termed of immediate and 
practical concern. And yet, to one who looks discerningly 
and with due appreciation upon the slowly but steadily ac- 
cumulating store of knowledge concerning the religious life of 
mankind in other days and under other skies, this book will 
excite a very lively and practical interest. 

Dr. Farnell tries to cull from this vast and peculiarly 
chaotic mass of data facts from which “ something of interest 
for religion, history or psychology may be proved or sur- 
mised.” And this brings us to the point of major interest in 
the whole discussion. In his own words Dr. Farnell is “not 
dealing with the whole mythology of Greece but only with 
that part of it—a very large part—that concerns a certain 
religious phenomenon, the worship of the human personage 
after death.” This question is part of a larger question dis- 
cussed near the close of the book “concerning Greek opinion 
about existence after death and the possibility of a blessed 
immortality” (all quotations thus far from the Preface). 

The question of scholarship, which is argued at length 
and in detail throughout the book, may be briefly stated thus: 
Who and what were the Greek heroes, particularly those who 
possessed shrines and with whom cults more or less elaborate 
were connected in various centers of Greek life? There are 
two possibilities. One, which is a favorite in modern mytho- 
logical interpretation, is, that many or most or perhaps all 
heroes were “faded gods,” that is, gods whose worship had 
decayed, whose prestige had become dim, and whose personali- 
ties and legends had passed into eclipse because of the neglect 
of rites and the loss of worshipers. ‘The second possibility is, 
that these heroes were originally actual men of history whose 
heroic deeds entitled them to honor when alive and brought 
about their deification after death. 
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Dr. Farnell does not, of course, deny the existence of 
theistic cults of the general type indicated under the first of 
these headings, but he does argue continuously and cogently 
throughout the book that this faded-god theory has been over- 
worked and that in multitudes of instances heroes who were 
actually worshiped were simply glorified human beings whose 
earthly deeds have resulted in their receiving posthumous 
honors. These honors amount in many cases to actual asso- 
ciation in worship with the gods. The present reviewer did 
not need an extensive argument to prove the truth of this 
contention inasmuch as he had already come upon most un- 
mistakable evidence for such apotheosis on a far wider scale 
than had hitherto generally been appreciated (see Sweet, 
Roman Emperor Worship passim; cf. Farnell, p. 89). 

The importance of this question in its bearing upon the 
idea of immortality is evident. If human beings were worshiped 
after death, in contrast to being merely gratefully remem- 
bered, it could only be on the basis of an implicit conviction 
that these deceased great ones were still alive. No one ever 
worshiped or could worship the dead as dead, but only as 
alive and in some sense glorified. The evidence seems to indi- 
cate that among the Greeks, as among the Romans, this cus- 
tom, which became sufficiently widespread to be deservedly 
called universal, began within the family. 

As Dr. Farnell says, “One may imagine that ancestor-cult 
is the original and prior phenomenon, from which hero cult 
subsequently arose, some ancestors also being ‘heroic’, so that 
their worship might give the impulse to the worship of 
‘heroes’ in general; and this on the whole appears to be 
Rohde’s view.” Dr. Farnell thinks, however, that any at- 
tempt to decide with exactness the question of priority 
between the two forms of cult is an idle one: “Both are found 
operative simultaneously in early and late periods” (p. 344). 
It is a fascinating, if not an easy, task to follow Dr. Farnell 
through these scholarly pages as he arranges, analyzes, and 
estimates the value of the complex material, literary, his- 
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torical, and epigraphic, which forms the staple of his discus- 
sion. And in the background of what might otherwise be a 
dry discussion, all the time is this amazing, persistent, uni- 
versal, unshakable, and pathetic conviction, that they whom 
we call the dead are really alive. 

Toward the end of the book Dr. Farnell deals more spe- 
eifically with Greek ideas of the hereafter, especially in con- 
nection with the Mysteries and Orphism. With these interest- 
ing aspects of the subject space forbids us to deal in detail. 
Dr. Farnell is, as we have said, pre-eminently scholarly, 
deliberate, meticulously accurate. Rarely, indeed, does a 
touch of warmth creep into his lines. His description of 
Orphism should be quoted both for its intrinsic beauty and 
for its enthusiasm—the more valued because of their rarity 
in these sober pages. 


Orphism “familiarized the world with the conception of the 
divine element in the human, with the sense of kinship between 
man and God. It quickened this sense by means of a mystic 
sacrament whereby man’s life was transcendentally fused with 
God’s. It raised the religious emotion to a pitch of ecstacy 
and rapture far above the Hellenic scale. It strongly marked 
the antagonism between flesh and spirit and preached with 
insistence the doctrine of purity, a doctrine mainly ritualistic 
but containing also the spiritual idea of the purity of the soul 
from the taint of sin. It divorced religion from the state, 
making it the preeminent concern of the individual soul and 
the brotherhood. Finally, its chief aim and scope was other 
worldliness, its mission was the preaching of salvation, of an 
eschatology based on the dogmas of posthumous retribution, 
purgatory and of a succession of lives through which the soul 
is tried; and it promised immortal bliss obtainable through 
purity and the mysterious magic of a sacrament. ; 

“Alien in origin, alien to the earlier spirit of Hellenism, 
and always working in the shadows, for none of the later influ- 
ential schools of philosophy adopted it—it must be reckoned 
as one of the forces that prepared the way for the inaugura- 
tion of a new era and a new faith” (p. 402). 


Those who wish to study more in detail the connection 
between Christianity and these mystery religions are referred 
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to Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy’s book, St. Paul and the Mystery 
Religions. Dr. Farnell’s great and learned book will remain 
a permanent contribution to our knowledge ofan obscure and 
yet important aspect of the history of religion, and will repay 
the most careful and thoughtful study, for, as the author 
says, “a serious and systematic treatment of this theme has 
long been a desideratum in our literature.” 
Louis MatrHews SWEET. 


Tue FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY 2 


Dr. Vedder’s volume is certain to attract attention. The 
author’s scholarly reputation, as well as the solid contents 
of the book itself, give it distinction in the growing literature 
of negative criticism. When a professor of church history 
writes the world must perforce take notice. The conclusions 
arrived at by such an authority have a certain weight of their 
own, although it might be urged to the contrary that his- 
torians are not necessarily theologians. The weakness of the 
treatise seems to lie at this point. It has the precision, the 
perspicacity, one might even admit the thoroughness, of the 
historian. But there is something that we miss, something 
that is greatly to be desired in every true human document. 
What this is may be guessed from the comment of a large- 
hearted critic of art who was asked to pass judgment upon a 
picture. It was all well and good, he said, it had artistic 
merit, “but,” he added slowly and somewhat wistfully, ‘“‘it 
lacks—that!” 

There will be many readers of this volume whose feeling 
will be akin to this. If we are not mistaken there will even 
be some who sympathize in general with the author’s posi- 
tions who will nevertheless feel the loss of something in this 
volume. Is it the something more than the historian’s skill, 
something that belongs by contrast to the warmth of the 


*The Fundamentals of Christianity, by Henry C. Vedder, Professor 
of Church History in the Crozer Theological Seminary. New York, 1922. 
Pp. XXvI-250. 
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theologian? There is learning a-plenty, but unhappily we 
miss the gentle touch of sympathy. If conservative scholars 
be truly so benighted as the author thinks, ought they not to 
be regarded with pity? Calumny and invective are no proof 
of fine artistry. The critical apparatus is adequate, but we 
cannot help feeling a real lack of warmth. After all, can 
there be genuine critical insight when there is bitterness in the 
blood? 

The reviewer is hinting very mildly here at certain very 
unfortunate feelings that are awakened in his mind by the 
reading of this work, feelings that are quite apart from his 
judgment of the discussion. There are books that persuade 
us in gentle and reasonable ways. Again there are books that 
set us all on edge. They seem to plan wholesale slaughter; 
they seize us by the hair and drag us cruelly to our fate. 
We say of these, they shall not persuade us, even though we 
be willing to be persuaded. It is a like case with those men 
who in conversation lose their cause with us almost in the first 
sentence. Shall we call it by the blunt term—tactlessness? 

It is not a happy stroke, for example, when the author 
tells us in his “Prolegomena” that he knows how radical “this 
performance” is, that one of his seminary colleagues would 
certainly repudiate the most of it, and that none of them 
would give it unqualified sanction. To say the least, this is 
not a very tactful approach to the reader’s mind. One of 
the worst offenses an author can commit is the offense against 
good taste. There are some sentences and paragraphs in this 
volume which have the bitterness of gall in them. One finds 
it hard to think of a sedate, kindly seminary professor (we 
are thinking of certain gracious shades that dwell in our 
memory) writing the paragraph on page 58 about Modern 
Pharisaism, which in the author’s judgment is “a worthy lineal 
descendant of the ancient, malific, vulpine, ophidian.” Im- 
agine the state of mind of a man whose pen can use these 
pleasant terms about the heroic “Pharisees” of the American 
prohibition reform. Dr. Vedder must possess, by the way, a 
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dictionary of his own. At any rate he has words at his com- 
mand that are not commonly heard in the earnest discussions 
of men who are seeking the truth. No man is likely to be 
found in a yielding mood when his opinions are characterized 
by another as “buncombe” (p. xii). The language of the 
streets ill befits religious debate. 

We do not intend to use all the space of this review in 
lifting flies out of the ointment. But the author has a hun- 
dred joints in his armor which too sorely tempt the reviewer’s 
spear thrusts. There is one thing that the world has a right 
té insist upon with every serious-minded author—that he 
shall be fair with his opponents. When an author resorts to 
abusive invective, somehow we begin to distrust him. His 
motive may be good, but his method is not quite humane and 
considerate. It is like offensive technique in music, or like 
slatternly workmanship in art. What good purpose can pos- — 
sibly be served by the author’s caricatures of modern Biblical 
conservatives? They are usually premillennialists anyway, a 
cool assumption that has no warrant. Their standard of 
scholarship may be judged from the fact that they usually 
pronounce the name of the last book of the Bible “Revela- 
”! Dr. Vedder is entirely familiar with the old refuge 
of controversialists that has the smell of many generations of 
use upon it, the setting up of a man of straw. How he loves 
to batter with his critical fists the conservative who. believes 
that every part of the Scripture is “necessarily the equal of 
every other part.” With the best of intentions we merely 
inquire, Who and, where is this man? 

The chief merit of Dr. Vedder’s work is its utter frank- 
ness. No reader need feel any doubt as to his position. He 
is never guilty of subterfuge or evasion. ‘The veil is lifted, 
and we see the real purpose of the radical school of criticism. 
This purpose is nothing less than an ambitious plan to recon- 
struct Christianity on the basis of a re-interpretation of 
Jesus and of Paul. One trembles at the peril of the proposal. 
How far shall we drift, and where shall we finally land in the 
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process? At least we can thank the present author for a very 
full and unreserved statement of the undertaking. 

How little he is bound to the past is indicated in such 
words as these: “A good part of theology is no more than an 
intellectual game” (p. 181). The great creeds of course are 
ripe for the scrap heap. There are other glittering generali- 
ties about modern Christians. Most Christians have scarcely 
“the faintest notion” about the teachings of Jesus. They 
talk vaguely about “leading the Christian life,” but these 
words have only conventional meanings to them. Somehow 
we seem to remember having met a large number of persons 
in this life who were diligently following Jesus. ‘Most of the 
so-called ‘Christian work’ of our day is about as valuable as 
the buzzing of flies on a window pane” (p. 114). One sus- 
pects that a statement like this belongs to the category of 
“railing accusations.” 

The naturalistic treatment of Jesus gives us a hint as to 
what is meant by re-interpreting Him. There can be no ob- 
jection to calling the Son of Man “the peasant-poet of 
Galilee,” if that will help to an understanding of His true 
character. This chapter indeed contains helpful comment. 
We have no objection to the discussion of the humor of Jesus. 
But we do not follow the author when he says that it is “by 
all odds the most shining quality of Jesus among the great 
religious teachers” (p. 37). After all, Jesus is “a human 
being raised to the nth power.” This is how daring and ex- 
tensive the purpose of reconstruction is. 

The chief attack of course is against the Apostle Paul. 
We cannot help contrasting the flippancy of the author’s ref- 
erences to the Apostle with the studious and painstaking 
examination of the origin of Paul’s conceptions of Jesus and 
the Christian religion made by Professor Machen in his recent 
volume. According to Dr. Vedder, Paul seems to be the head 
and front of all the offending. He created an ideal Jesus, not 
the Jesus of fact (p. 155). He “worked out a theory of the 
sacrificial character of the death of Jesus” (p. 157). This 
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Apostle moved “all his life in a single groove” (p. 119); he 
was so unlike Jesus in his environment that he could not fully 
appreciate Him. So he molded a Jesus of his own. The 
weakness of the new Pauline reconstruction is never so ap- 
parent as in Dr. Vedder’s statement of it. The ease with _ 
which a professor of church history would part company with 
Paul is amazing. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith is 
‘“‘a mere dodge” (p. 199). According to Paul, God “framed 
up” a case against His Son and put to death the innocent for 
the guilty (p. 192). “Propitiation,” “redemption,” “‘justifi- 
cation,” and the like are fluid terms. Alas! our Christian 
hope has rested on a moving flood. Here we come upon the 
root trouble of our times. The proposed reconstruction has 
no certainty, no assurance, beneath it; only fluidity, mobility, 
and the unhappy chances of reinterpretation. 

It is our belief that there must be a reaction from the 
withering nature of such criticism. It may be that The 
Fundamentals of Christianity will serve a good purpose. 
Critics like common folk often overreach themselves. If this 
be the legitimate harvest of modern radical criticism, we know 
not where another decade or so will find us. We fear, not upon 
the hilltops of a joyous experience of redeeming grace. 

Happily there are not lacking some positive and hearten- 
ing notes even here. ‘We must still turn to Jesus to learn 
what to do with life” (p. 228). To be sure, we must. beware 
of building up theology about Him, especially theology of the 
Pauline type, but it is clear that we still need Him. Appar- 
ently the author does not regard it as necessary to commit 
himself to any dogma “regarding the person of Jesus.” The 
ringing calls of the Master to His disciples for decisions about 
Himself do not weigh with the author. Still he is ready to 
say that we cannot know God in the highest and best way 
without Jesus (p. 237). The reconstruction gives Him a 
strong place, albeit we can have little to say as to who He 


really is! 
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History, Irs Turory anp Practice 2 


At first blush our readers might wonder why this book, or 
any book of this genus, should be reviewed in Tur Breuicat 
Review at all. But let us ponder the matter a little. We 
shall find that, holding the Christian aspect of human culture, 
that, holding further the essential and very positive convic- 
tions bound up with that particular outlook upon the world 
and all its academic and controversial theses and pretensions 
—that, with such fundamental views, as honest representatives 
of Biblical Christianity, we must know what the teachers of 
men in the wider world lay down. Especially when, as here, 
they include in their estimates and valuations religion and the 
Christian order. 

Rarely have I read a book so cyclopedic in its compre- 
hension and promise, and then, so shallow, so dogmatic, and 
so full of preposterous assurance. A half century of earnest 
reading and research, devoted in the main to what we call 
classic civilization, from Homer and Hesiod down to Augus- 
tine of Tagaste and the Byzantine propagan Zosimus, has 
made me somewhat shy about books which include innumer- 
able estimates of grave and incisive writings carrying and 
representing the annals of our race from Homer to the Great 
War of yesterday. Here, if anywhere, we must recall the an- 
cient adage: Na¢e, kal peuvac’ dmoreiv! 

This Italian professor, to put it briefly and plainly, in a 
fair measure, is a Hegelian, and might even not unfairly be 
called Hegel redivivus or redux. And when you consider that 
this translation of the Neapolitan’s theory appeared some 
ninety years after Hegel’s death (Berlin, 1831, when cholera 
cut him off in the full flower of his powers and prestige), then 
indeed one marvels still more. But the fair way, the very 
canon of the reviewer’s function, seems to me to be not to do 
what so many do, viz., to emphasize a few phenomena in a 

* History, Its Theory and Practice, by Benedetto Croce. (Translated 


by Douglas Ainslie.) A volume of The European Library, edited by J. E. 
Spingarn. New York, 1921. Pp. 317. 
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given writer which the critic likes or dislikes, wherein said 
critic often reveals chiefly himself and his own particular 
limitations. No. But let me begin. 

Professor Croce’s main thesis is this: Everything in his- 
tory (I suppose he means in historiography and in the judg- 
ment of the student), everything there depends on the spirit, 
Hegel’s “Geist’’; sometimes indeed I felt inclined to say 
Hegel’s ghost, although we are dealing, not with spooks, but 
with a Leitmotiv which incessantly and consistently resounds 
with but slight variations. We certainly have multa in 
Croce’s book, whether multwm I am not prepared to say. 
Spirit? What spirit? Whose spirit? Where there are so 
many magistri, from Thucydides to Ranke, Niebuhr and 
Mommsen, it seems doubly risky to follow a single magister 
and so, with Horace’s phrase, iwrare in verba magistri. But 
let us give the floor to the Neapolitan philosopher. I will 
excerpt now: 

“The Spirit itself is history.” ‘The fertility of the Spir- 
itual field” (p. 32). ‘Historical knowledge, as it determines and 
redetermines itself in the development of the spirit” (p. 34). 
‘Since history is history of the spirit, and since spirit is value, 
and indeed the only [sic] value, it is possible to conceive | sic] 
that history is clearly always history of values” (where I 
would beg to observe that the introduction of these two sweep- 
ing and sovereign adverbs, “clearly” and “always,” seems to 
me merely begging the question; Croce’s mind seems more of 
the intuitive than of the analytical order). Concrete exam- 
ples: “True and proper history is * * * Brutus as 
thought and situated in the world of thought” (p. 43). ‘The 
prejudice still survives of assigning a moral function to his- 
tory.” As a matter of fact, individuals or states certainly 
either have a conscience, or, often, through sophistication or 
by working upon the passions of the men of their time seek at 
least to justify their action; hence the mendacity of diplomacy 
when they strive to varnish spoliation by “mandates” (a kind 
of moral obliquity, and still an indirect attestation to con- 
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science), “spheres of influence,” “peaceful penetration,” or 
when they palliate imperialism (at the present moment al- 
most as odious to mankind as militarism) by giving it the 
pretentious mask of trusteeship. 

More excerpts of Croce’s Leitmotiv: “Buckle and the 
many tiresome sociologists and positivists of the last ten 
years” (p. 46). Thesis, antithesis, and “the higher unity” 
(die hohere Einheit); we have these winning cards (p. 84) 
from the Suabian metaphysician’s somewhat moldy deck, but 
they are produced as though they were indeed bright, new, and 
a finality. “Culture, civilization, progress, liberty,” are other 
eternal benefits, though it would seem that they bless only a 
very small elite, a mere handful, in any given state. It is 
“the mind that shrinks and [listen!] constructs the fact!” 
(p. 75). The doers do not count, unless the thinkers pass 
the deeds through the alembic of their constructive cogita- 
tions. The Hegelian “superior unity” appears (p. 90); we 
have the world spirit, the Weltgeist which the Suabian philoso- 
pher recognized in Napoleon when he set his foot on the Prus- 
sian monarchy in 1806-7, and which Mommsen discerned in 
Caesar when this earlier autocrat destroyed the freedom of 
the Celtic clans (58-50 3.c.). What a pity that spirit, curi- 
ously “‘divine,” should, like flea or locust, hop away and settle, 
for a time, on the brawny arms of Mark Antony, on the lan- 
guorous eyelashes of Cleopatra! We have other technical ap- 
paratus of Hegel’s, such as the Phenomenology of the Spirit 
(p. 104), and we have the same thinker’s pantheism in the 
“unity with God” (p. 117 f.) of the dialectical world move- 
ment. And so, too, the Italian Hegelian abominates the teleo- 
logical conception of things (which postulates a personal 
God) (p. 161). Let us say here, once for all, that the 
“actual movement of mankind,” even thus universally uttered, 
is a mere academic phrase, a make-believe, a convenience, and 
as for the automatic “progress,” that, too, is a factor long 
abandoned by sober observers of actual history. 

We have no desire or space to assent to, or dissent from, 
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Dr. Croce’s “periods of historiography.” I like his presenta- 
tion of the Lessing-Voltaire-Rousseau period of the “enlight- 
enment”; it seems to me to be felicitous, in the main, but it is 
odd that he ignores one of the greatest of modern historians, 
deist though he was, Edward Gibbon. A candid analysis of 
Gibbon, however, would play havoc with most of Croce’s 
theses. Gregorovius is not mentioned even once. 

But there is one feature of Croce’s entire work, which we 
must stressa little. It is his bitterness in dealing with classi- 
cal scholars. His tone there assumes a soreness which may 
or may not be due to some academic friction or maladjust- 
ment in the past. Perhaps some men of this class did not 
take him seriously, or not as seriously as he wished to be 
taken, as often happens to aspirants for quick or prompt 
recognition, and to other fame-seekers, especially in the aca- 
demic profession. Now Croce’s affectation of superiority 
above classicists is, to speak moderately, amusing, I would not 
say pathological. “These latter, the poor learned ones, archiv- 
ists and archeologists [he never even mentions Beloch or 
Lanciani, and Pais but once] are harmless, beneficent souls’? 
(p. 32). He compares them to certain harmless wasps, 
beneficent to agriculture. Or, again, “philological history, 
like every sort of error” (p. 33). “Philological history or 
chronicle is not history” (p. 48). He calls such works 
‘“‘chroniclistical memories” (p. 50). “In the recensions of 
philologists we always [sic] hear the same song in praise of 
the learned man who has made a ‘sober’ use of documents” 
(p. 109). ‘In the nineteenth century no serious spirit dared 
to affirm any longer that it was possible to compose history 
without accurate, scrupulous, meticulous study of the docu- 
ments upon which it is to be founded” (p. 279). The truth 
is, that, as for classic civilization, the genuine mastery of it 
is quite incompatible with modern or ancient metaphysical 
speculation, and, further, that the labors of Grote and Momm- 
sen, of Ludwig Lange and others were in the main quite inde- 
pendent of any Geist or particular philosophy is obvious, 
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while the basic toil of men like Fynes Clinton, Fischer, Arnold 
Schaefer, Hermann Peter, Heinrich Leo, Wachsmuth, Droy- 
sen, and others, has been, is, and will be for a long time the 
indispensable apparatus for all workers in this field, while the 
broad and sweeping generalizations of men like Croce, with all 
their oracular pronouncements, may impress the Philistine, 
but can excite but a smile with genuine scholars. Croce re- 
fers to “Diogenes” of Halicarnassus on pages 47, 187, 197. 
He meant Dionysius, the rhetorician-historian of the Au- 
gustan era. His translator gives us “logographs”; he meant 
logographers. 

The work on The Death of the Persecutors is ascribed to 
the Spanish presbyter Orosius, contemporary of Augustine 
and Jerome, whereas De Mortibus Persecutorwm was written 
by Lactantius, the contemporary of Diocletian. So, too, we 
have “Hecolampadius” for Oecolampadius (p. 226); “Beato 
Renano” (p. 226) for the German humanist Beatus Rhena- 
nus; “‘Giovanni Mueller” for the Swiss historian Johannes von 
Mueller (p. 266); the medieval historian Otto von Freising 
appears as “Otto of Frisia” (pp. 209, 214) (he flourished 
1180; see Monuwmenta Germaniae Historica, Vol. XX); and 
Comte’s three stages (p. 304) appear in Mr. Ainslie’s version 
as the three “ages” (p. 304); Tennemann, the historian of 
philosophy is cited as “Tiedemann” (p. 253). Make your 
own inferences as to this leader of Italian thought. 

I now in conclusion come to that element in Croce’s book 
which particularly might concern the readers of Tue BrsiicaL 
Review. I mean religion. It is all a futile thing to this 
modern Hegelian. I quote: “The vain search for God 
throughout the infinite series of the finite” (p. 59). “That 
imperfect attempt at philosophizing [sic] which is called re- 
ligion, when one is in its magic circle: mythology, when one 
[like Croce] has left it” (p. 62). “To believers, and to the 
credulous of every sort” (p. 62). “Myths no less than God 
and the Devil, Mars and Venus” (p. 70). “We know as little 
[as the Greeks] of the god or gods who control the fortunes 
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of humanity” (p. 77). “From this pagan providence [of the 
Stoics] to Christianity, which is divine justice, evangelical 
preparation [a faint reminiscence of the title of a work of 
Eusebius of Caesarea] and educative care of the human race” 
(Lessing’s Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts) (p.'719). “Re- 
ligion, which in lofty minds [like that of Croce] liberates 
itself almost altogether from vulgar beliefs, as do its ethics, 
from the heteronomy of the divine command and from the 
utilitarianism of rewards and punishments” (p. 80). “To the 
heretics of the middle ages [the Waldenses, e¢.g.] and to the 
Protestant reformers the condition of the primitive Christians 
seemed to be most lovely and most holy, that of papal Chris- 
tians most evil and debased” (p. 88). 

Of course, if the actual is always the rational, and the 
rational always the actual, according to Hegel, how can that 
cultured exquisite, Leo X, represent any commendable or any 
genuinely Christian religion, in juxtaposition with the tre- 
mendous spiritual earnestness of Martin Luther and the lat- 
ter’s foundation of Scriptural theses; how could the soul- 
domination by a thoroughly secularized and essentially anti- 
spiritual hierarchy and its practice of financial exploitation, in 
Leo’s and Tetzel’s time and system—how could this chime 
with the great treatises of the Monk of Wittenberg, reassert- 
ing the freedom of Christians, while purifying the Christian 
faith of the barnacles of centuries of anti-Biblical. supersti- 
tions leading to actual worshiping of images, of intercession 
of saints, of sacerdotal control of body and soul—how could 
any “higher unity” be found for such antitheses? They syn- 
chronized then and they do still—and there is no compromise, 
I am quite sure. 

Further, Croce denies the immortality of the human soul 
(p. 92); he scorns the idea of an eternal judgment (p. 93); 
God is an impalpable something, disposed of with a mere 
gesture and the recurrent term of “transcendency” (p. 99); 
Christian thinkers, in their stressing of the Christian era, are 
sneered at (p. 112); religion is an attempt to explain reality 
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by means of myth (p. 149) ; Augustine’s Nature and Grace are 
impalpable fancies (to Croce, mind you). One marvels some- 
times and asks whether this confident and oracular gentleman 
ever had any spiritual tribulations at all, or aspirations, to 
find a mod or for his soul in this passing world of sense and 
seeming. When such a mind has passed out from the Roman 
Catholic order into a religious vacuum and into the nebulosi- 
ties of academic speculation, we Biblical Christians realize 
that this particular genus of would-be leadership has passed 
by so many times before, and has, indeed, passed, is ever 
passing. He calls Eusebius of Caesarea “the barbaric 
author” (p. 207). Of course, real scholars, like Bishop Light- 
foot and a host of his British fellow-workers in this field (the 
specialists who made the Dictionary of Christian Biography) 
do not count. 

But when we reach the point where Croce speaks of the 
“myth of the fall,” of the redemption, of the last Judg- 
ment (p. 213), we might as well close this review, and in 
closing I am tempted to examine the author’s name, a little. 
Authors are apt to have the world interested as much as pos- 
sible in their names. Croce means cross, and even the cross 
of Calvary is often written with a capital 'C. The glory-city 
of Italian national pride, ever since the Renaissance (inclusive 
of that incisive period) has been, not Rome, but Florence, and 
the particular church, which serves as an Italian Westminster 
and commemorates many of the greatest names of that state, 
is called Santa Croce. But infinitely greater than all these 
names and whatever names have arisen or will arise is the 
name of Him whose cross is so often named but so rarely fol- 
lowed by many who are content to wear His name outwardly. 
It is curious that in all his work Croce but once cites the 
Bible, of course in some purely secular or academic bearing 
(p. 308): Opportet ut scandala [a poor translation by 
Jerome of Matthew 18:7, cxdvdada, “offenses” | eveniant. 
Croce’s misapplication is a veritable anticlimax to the impal- 
pable nebulosities which fill this curious book. I beg my 
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reader’s attention in citing in conclusion a famous reference 
to the most famous of all names: 

"Adnevovres 88 ev aydry adfjowper eis abrov Ta TayTa, Os eoTW 1) 
kepadn, Xpiords (Eph. 4:15). 

The concluding lines by St. Paul are merely versified in 
the familiar hymn: 

“In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 

And when were there more wrecks of time than just now, 


everywhere? E. G. Srmuer. 


Our Unconscious Mrinp + 


This book is a sane and practical presentation in popular and 
simple English of a subject that is highly technical and scien- 
tific, yet so common in experience that it touches a responsive 
chord in the mind of every one who thinks. The author has 
given many suggestive and helpful points necessary for the 
development of personality in oneself, for aiding in the edu- 
cation of children, in the control of their own wills, and in the 
development of personality in others. 

Mr. Pierce is a trained research psychologist, an experi- 
enced psychoanalyst, a follower of the Freudian school, 
though departing from the excessive sex-control idea of 
Freud and defining the “libido” as “that part of the life- 
force within us which is incessantly wishing and incessantly 
striving to achieve its wishes. The process [of the Libido] 
is going on during the hours of sleeping as well as during the 
hours of waking, and the Libido is active at all three levels, 
Conscious, Foreconscious and Unconscious” (p. 46 f. Italics 
omitted). 

In this book the author dismisses consideration of the con- 
scious phases of mental activity and gives himself to the un- 
folding of those affects and effects that are operative upon 
and by the mind in its border line consciousness which is called 


*Our Unconscious Mind, and How to Use It, by Frederick Pierce. 
New York, 1922. Pp. xIv-+323. 
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preconscious, or foreconscious, and in those more deeply 
varied instincts and reactions that lie wholly below the plane 
of consciousness and originate either within the memory or 
experience of the individual or in his environment. Through- 
out the entire book the author uses for illustrative purposes 
phases of experience from the psychoanalysis of a psycho- 
pathic patient, which in itself is intensely interesting and 
which gives strong unity throughout the entire work. 

Many comparisons occur showing the identity of pro- 
cesses and influences in the conscious and unconscious phases 
of mentality. As there is a censor established by each indi- 
vidual to pass judgment on the various claimants for con- 
scious attention, so in the regions below consciousness there 
is established a censor, the creation of the inner nature of the 
individual, which regulates the admission and tenure of influ- 
ences and their results or affects on the subconscious. When 
one considers the comparatively few conscious experiences as 
compared with the infinity of unconscious affects, the im- 
portance of an understanding of the processes of regulation 
of this censor and its development in accordance with the 
dominant spirit of conscious experience becomes a most 
important element in co-ordinating and unifying these two 
great factors in personality. 

As in conscious experience association dominates, so in 
the unconscious association seems to be the dominant process 
by which “affects,” unnoticed by consciousness, are registered 
and made effective. Conflict between the censors of the con- 
scious and unconscious self are as destructive of power and 
efficiency as in the realm of the conscious experience where one 
is often inert because divided by different desires. 

Always “the wish trend has two main paths. One of 
these is related solely to the primitive self. * * * The 
other leads to gratification through achievement in line with 
the group, and winning the esteem and approval of others. 


The goal of the first is inward; the goal of the second out- 


ward,” which makes “the two trends forever at war” (p. 60 Ei) 
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Because of all these conditions the author urges the formula- 
tion of correct “response models,” i.¢., forms of action settled 
into habit, so that there may be action leading to satisfactions 
rather than inhibitions and dissatisfactions because of con- 
flicting trends of the wish, or libido. This, instead of religion 
or theological bias, becomes the basis of correct egoistic and 
social adjustment, according to our author. 

“A human organism is not, by nature, cultural, moral, 
ethical, civilized, or hard working. Notwithstanding the ob- 
jections of those who still adhere to the doctrine of ‘original 
sin,’ the overwhelming weight of evidence points to the fact 
that the nature of an individual is neither ‘good’ nor ‘bad,’ 
but simply that of an adaptive mechanism reacting to environ- 
ment in its search for satisfaction and security. * * * 
The acceptance of a religion is a perfectly definite response 
toward satisfaction and security. * * * It is of the ut- 
most importance to the welfare and progress of many people 
that their basis of critique for themselves should be changed. 
They will make little progress toward self-understanding or 
realization of, and release from, the real cause of their con- 
flicts, as long as they ascribe the entire trouble to a personal 
devil or to an inherent wickedness of mankind” (p. 62 f.). 


In a very interesting chapter on Autosuggestion Mr. 
Pierce presents some of the later theories of the Nancy School 
and Coué, which are coming to have general acceptance among 
psychologists and psychoanalysts. 


‘‘Whatever its source, suggestion proceeds within. the indi- 
vidual himself. It is therefore, finally, autosuggestion. Its 
working processes must be operative at the Unconscious 
level” (p. 101). 

“Now a suggestion, to get into action, has got to stimu- 
late an affect which is strong enough to overcome any other 
then present, and thus pre-empt the right of way,” and 
“dominate the conduct of the Unconscious” (p. 111). 


In these two quotations lie the basal principles on which 
are erected the technique for suggestion as applied in educa- 
tion and therapeutics. This chapter completes the theoretical 
discussion, and the remainder of the work is given tol sane and 
practical discussion of ways and means of applying the prin- 
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ciples of suggestion to the problems of every-day life, such 
as setting the unconscious self to work, the successful bring- 
ing up of children, adolescence and mating problems, sug- 
gestion in business problems, salesmanship and advertising. 

As a whole this book is timely and helpful. A careful 
reading of it cannot but give to parents and to teachers many 
suggestions helpful in the development of the conscious mind, 
and will add a possibility of supplementing this direct training 
with the constantly operative unconscious self as played upon 
by autosuggestion. Joun A. Woop. 


Tue Practice or Aurosuccestion © 


Medical science has made marvelous progress in this age; still 
there seems to be a persistent and increasing demand for heal- 
ing that shall come from some ultra-physical source. An 
evangelist remarked to us not long ago that in his part of the 
country the great interest seemed to center in faith healing, 
and this matter has lately been receiving serious attention in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Psychology is the great science of our day, and mental 
phenomena are coming under the closest scientific scrutiny. 
Slowly the mind’s secrets are being brought to light and its 
laws more clearly grasped. The next step is to make practical 
use of them. We find this being attempted with some appar- 
ent success in the case of autosuggestion. 

It is only thirty-odd years ago that psychologists began 
to accept and study the subconscious mind. Since that time 
not only has its existence come to be quite generally accepted, 
but psychology itself has been largely reconstructed upon the 
subconscious as a basis. One of the products of this new 
psychology is psychoanalysis, over the soundness and value 
of which more or less controversy has arisen. A much more 
attractive one is that of suggestive therapeutics, with its 
practical value as an adjunct to medicine. A considerable 
literature has appeared on the theme of the subconscious mind 

®The Practice of Autosuggestion, by the Method of Emile Coué, by 
C. Harry Brooks. New York, 1922. Pp. 119. 
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and its implications, and the employment of suggestion in 
treating disease has become something of a specialty. But 
attention has been devoted chiefly to heterosuggestion, or sug- 
gestion by another. The book here reviewed comes under the 
general head of suggestive therapeutics, but is distinguished 
by exploiting autosuggestion, or suggestion by oneself. 

Some thirty years ago a French gentleman, M. Emile 
Coué, became interested in mesmerism, with respect to its rela- 
tion to the treatment of disease, but abandoned it to carry 
on original research. As a result he is said to have developed 
and applied the principle of “induced autosuggestion” so suc- 
cessfully as to be looked upon, not only in France but 
throughout Europe, as almost a modern miracle worker. 
Multitudes of the sick, crippled, and infirm find their way to 
his home to be instructed in the means of recovering health. 
He constantly affirms that he himself has never cured any- 
body, but that he simply teaches one how he can cure himself. 
It may be said that, whatever the value of his work, he is far 
from being a charlatan, accepting no pay whatever from 
either rich or poor, but apparently content to find his reward 
in the proof of his theory and in benefit to ailing humanity. 

Coué himself has written a very modest pamphlet explain- 
ing his method, called Self Mastery through Conscious Auto- 
suggestion, now published in English, accompanied by numer- 
ous accounts of cures, extracts from letters of patients, and 
notes and comments by students of his work. However; the 
whole subject is set forth in a much more thorough and satis- 
factory way in the small volume by C. Harry Brooks, of Eng- 
land, here under review. This writer spent several weeks with 
Coué, both observing his clinics and talking with this new type 
of teacher. Brooks, in his Preface, says that his purpose in 
this little volume is to fill the gap between Professor Charles 
Baudouin’s technical work, Suggestion and Autosuggestion, 
and Coué’s own small pamphlet. Brooks is frankly a convert 
to Coué’s method and very evidently a warm admirer of the 
now famous Frenchman, but he nevertheless sanely realizes 
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that there are limitations to this method, just as there are to 
others. ‘Thus in his Conclusion he observes: 

“Induced Autosuggestion is not a substitute for medical 
practice. It will not make us live forever, neither will it free 
us completely from the common ills of life. What it may 
do in the future, when all the implications have been realised, 
all its resources exploited, we cannot say. There is no doubt 
that a generation brought up by its canons would differ pro- 
foundly from the disease-ridden population of to-day” 
(p11) ). 


Naturally any system of healing by purely mental pro- 
cesses will, in the popular mind, be more or less confused with 
distinctly supernatural manifestations—faith healing, mira- 
cles. Brooks, when speaking of the moral aspects of auto- 
suggestion, as in releasing morbid and obsessed minds from 
criminal tendencies, says that, “as a force for goodness,” it 
“is bound to touch closely on religion.” He even, in a brief 
paragraph in the Conclusion, refers somewhat cautiously to 
the possibility of identifying with this method the power of 
working miracles conferred by Christ, but he is not explicit 
or insistent. Indeed he may be described as holding a recon- 
noitering attitude at this point, as illustrated by the book’s 
closing paragraph: 

“Autosuggestion is no substitute for religion; it is rather 
a new weapon added to the religious armoury. If as a mere 
scientific technique it can yield such results, what might it 
not do as the expression of those high yearnings for perfection 
which religion incorporates?” 


But Coué himself, the world’s present mentor in the whole 
subject, deals with the problem from the strictly scientific 
standpoint, as a plain matter of cause and effect. Let us 
turn, then, to induced autosuggestion as Coué expounds and 
practices it, according to this account by Brooks. He opens 
with a description of a clinic at the home of Coué in Nancy. 
This record of cures, or at least apparent cures, is sufficient 
to lead one into succeeding chapters to discover the secret. 
In chapter IV (p. 48) we thus get at the foundation of Coué’s 
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method as given in our author’s words, including his unsatis- 
factory term “Unconscious” instead of the more usual “sub- 
conscious.” 


“The Unconscious is the storehouse of memory, where 
every impression we receive from earliest infancy to the last 
hour of life is recorded with the minutest accuracy. These 
memories, however, are not inert and quiescent, like the marks 
on the vulcanite records of a gramophone; they are vitally 
active, each one forming a thread in the texture of our per- 
sonality. The sum of all these impressions is the man himself, 
the ego, the form through which the general life is individual- 
ised. The outer man is but a mask; the real self dwells 
behind the veil of the Unconscious. 

“The Unconscious is also a power-house. It is dominated 
by feeling, and feeling is the force which impels our lives. It 
provides the energy for conscious thought and action, and 
for the performance of the vital processes of the body. 

“Finally the Unconscious plays the part of supervisor 
over our physical processes. Digestion, assimilation, the cir- 
culation of the blood, the action of the lungs, the kidneys and’ 
all the vital organs are controlled by its agency. Our organ- 
ism is not a clockwork machine which once wound up will run 
of itself. Its processes in all their complexity are supervised 
by mind. It is not the intellect, however, which does this 
work, but the Unconscious. 'The intellect still stands aghast 
before the problem of the human body, lost like Pascal in the 
profundities of analysis, each discovery only revealing new 
depths of mystery. But the Unconscious seems to be familiar 
with it in every detail.” 


On the assumption that this is true, Coué’s problem, then, 
is to find the secret of commanding the amazing resources of 
the subconscious mind. The basic law of autosuggestion, as 
expressed by Brooks, is this: 

“Every idea which enters the conscious mind, if it is 


accepted by the Unconscious, is transformed by it into a 
reality and forms henceforth a permanent element in our life” 


(p. 54). 

But how get the subconscious to accept an idea? It is 
at this point that Coué lays down the distinguishing principle 
in his method. Previous efforts to secure this end have 
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stressed the will. Coué seeks to eliminate it altogether, and 
in his own book takes pains to illustrate and emphasize the 
idea that in the conflict between imagination and will “it is 
always the imagination which gains the victory over the will, 
without any exception.” Therefore the appeal to the subcon- 
scious, that is suggestion, is found in avoiding conflict, in not 
attempting consciously to compel the subconscious to exercise 
beneficent control over the physical organism, but rather to 
use the imagination in such a way that “it replaces wrong 
thought by right, literally applying in the sphere of science 
the principle enunciated in the New Testament: ‘Resist not 
evil, but overcome evil with good’” (p. 64). 

This is brought out in Coué’s clinics, where the patient’s 
mind is constantly led away from all thought of the continu- 
ance of his ailment, to ideas of perfect freedom from pain, 
sickness, and organic imperfections, to the most vigorous idea 
and hope that his trouble is actually passing away. It might 
be described as faith expressed through the imagination. 
Emphasis is laid upon the principle that one does not have to 
concern himself over the way the subconscious lays hold of 
and masters the disease; he simply entrusts a matter that has 
concerned his conscious thought and will to the care of his 
subconscious mind. ‘The subconscious is amenable to such 
suggestion, which in effect amounts to a command without the 
agency of will, and proceeds to the mysterious but efficient 
work of bodily restoration. If one seeks to force the matter 
by an insistence that there is no disease, he fails, because he 
is really suggesting to the subconscious the presence and 
obstinacy of the trouble he seeks to escape. This is the law 
of “reversed effort.” 

Under Coué autosuggestion is, we are told, successfully 
applied to organic as well as functional troubles. It is also 
claimed that it has a large and important use in cases of pro- 
nounced moral delinquency. One of the most striking illustra- 
tions of absence of the subjects’ will in applying the method 
is found in the testimony that it has proved most efficacious 
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in treating children, even infants, by suitable appeals to the 
child’s feelings. It is insisted that parents can, and do, by 
audible but softly spoken suggestions, reach the minds of 
their sleeping children, with decided results. Of course, treat- 
ment of a sleeping subject by suggestion is not original with 
Coué. He is simply extending this use of suggestion, and 
making its practice available to people in general rather than 
to specialists only. 

Brooks gives specific instructions for treating special 
cases, but in order to put the application of the principle 
within reach of all, Coué has devised a formula that has now 
become famous: “Day by day, in every way, I’m getting bet- 
ter and better.” This Brooks has amended for persons of 
devout minds: “Day by day, in every way, by the help of 
God, I’m getting better and better.” In fact, by seeing in 
certain familiar passages of Scripture an extended meaning, 
such as he can apply to the principle of autosuggestion, he 
gives a certain religious tone to his book, while the pamphlet 
of Coué restricts itself to the realm of science. 

Allowing for the enthusiasm of Coué’s great following, 
but assuming that many persons have derived benefit from his 
instruction, the religious bearings of induced autosuggestion 
at once present themselves. The problem of its relation to 
miracles will be apt to demand attention, but cannot be taken 
up here, beyond the remark that, if this method of treating 
disease proves sound, it may tend to invite a shifting of the 
emphasis, in explaining Christ’s miracles, from His divine 
omnipotence to His divine omniscience—His perfect knowledge 
and use of the natural laws of our being, rather than His 
power to supersede them by exercise of His superhuman 
might. In either case a divine attribute would be essential. 

Something should be said as to the almost inevitable ques- 
tions this new method will raise respecting Christian Science. 
Coué’s teaching differs flatly from Eddyism by admitting the 
existence of disease and pain, and by advocating the continu- 
ance of traditional medical practice. At the same time it 
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offers the true explanation of any benefits that may be justly 
claimed by Christian Science despite all the absurd re 
ligious pretensions of Mrs. Eddy’s pantheistic vagaries. 
Whether by design or accident, there was involved in Chris- 
tian Science the application of the principle of suggestion, 
even in medicine a long recognized factor in dealing with many 
disorders, and now developed more fully than ever by Coué. 
Suggestion is that element of truth in Christian Science which 
has made the whole system a dangerous error, and which, his- 
torically, paved the way for its religious pretensions. With- 
out the element of suggestion, Eddyism would, consistently, 
resolve into a shadow without a substance. Brooks differenti- 
ates thus: 

“Autosuggestion is not a pseudo-religion like Christian 


Science or ‘New Thought.’ It is a scientific method based on 
the discoveries of psychology” (p. 47). 


The book has eleven short chapters classed in three 
groups: Coué’s Nancy Practice, The Nature of Autosugges- 
tion, and The Practice of Autosuggestion. 

In the present issue particular attention is given, in this 
department, to the whole subject of suggestion, because 
it has not only proved to have amazing popularity, but, hav- 
ing possibilities for both good and evil, the serious student of 
the times should be in touch with its literature. 


Ropert M. Kurtz. 


DR. JOWETT UPON THE WORK OF 
THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


(A few extracts from an address delivered to the 
Faculty and students while Dr. Jowett was pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York.) 


“In my seminary days, I was in just an ordinary English theo- 
logical seminary where we had old-fashioned procedure, old- 
fashioned modes of attitude and approach. 


“One day there came into my hands two or three little 
books by a Wilbert W. White. I turned over these pages and 
saw the most sensational diagrams with all kinds of lines— 
shooting lines, vertical lines, and other lines. I wondered what 
these had to do with the theology. ‘The first was the book of 
John, if my memory serves me right. It was twenty years ago. 
Although I always had a dread of geometry and mathematical 
outlines, and anything that savored of that thing, yet I was 
not dismayed by these diagrams. I turned to them with great 
interest. I began to see power and inspiration and method in 
them, and I should like to tell Dr. White how in those days I 
went through all these little works of his. They gave me ideas, 
a certain method, and a certain approach to the Scriptures, a 
certain thoroughness in searching out the Word, which I think 
has helped me ever since. That was my first acquaintance with 
Dr. White, when I came across these diagrammatic outlines. 
These help by visible symbols to impress the truth upon mind 
and heart. 


“One of the great outstanding reasons why I was glad to 
accept Dr. White’s invitation to-day was my supreme admira- 
tion for the work that is being done in this institution. I like 
the wealth of fellowship, the crossing of denominational lines, 
the overthrowing of racial fences and landmarks, and I like 
the practicality of your service. Above all, I like the centrality 
of your work. My own impression, a growing impression that 
comes with deepening experience—and this year I complete 
twenty-five years in the ministry, and I give you young people 
my experience for what it is worth—is, that the great need of 


